SEPTEMBER, 1902 


A MAGAZINE OF THE BORDER 


DISCHARGING A PHILIPPINE ARMY 


First Instalment of Elaborately Pictured Article Concernin 
Army — at Angel Island, California, by Captain John P. 
Finley, U.S. A. 


MEXICO AND PRESIDENT DIAZ tee oh 
by Alejandro K. Coney, Consul-General at San Francisco. (oo) 
CALIFORNIA—LAND OF OPPORTUNITY =< 


Pertinent Words to Prospective Settlers and Seekers for 
New Homes, by A. J. Wells 


HUNTING MAZAMAS IN THE CASCADES 


Narrative of Mountain Climbing, Illustrated by Unique 
Photographs, by Caspar W. Hodgson. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR——TEN CENTS A COPY 
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BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


THE UNIVERSITY TOWN OF THE STATE 








San Francisco The Golden Gate 





eo OR Se 


University of California 








Berkeley, the Educational Center of the Pacific Coast. 

From Berkeley there is rapid transportation, over the lines of 
the Oakland Transit Company, to all parts of the county; also half- 
hourly connection with San Francisco by a charming ride by train, 
skirting the shore of the bay, and by ferry service unsurpassed 
throughout the world. 

Berkeley is the site of the University of California. It is a City of 
Homes, where beautiful and luxuriant flowers lift their bright petals 
to drink in the balmy air of perpetual spring. Rome on her seven 
hills was ne’er so grand as this vision of loveliness — Beautiful 
Berkeley. 






















FRANCIS FERRIER 


Rear Estate 














UNIVERSITY STATION 


BERKELEY - CALIFORNIA 





HEARST HALL, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 























0 A RU DOLPH Telephone Stuart 189 Choice property for sale near University and in 
a ™ any partofthetown. Write for Maps 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE MAY & MORTIMER 
Qianatane @raner REAL ESTATE AND BUILDING 
32 
Loans Negotiated Lorin, ALAMEDA Co., CAL. ites cee to wheae”’ Cam 
1. Publi . J. MoRAN ROBERT BLEAKLEY F. W. DuRGIN 
W.C. Moran, Notary Public i. J Telephone Derby 73 
Wee: MORAN & CO. Durgin & Bleakley — _ Furniture, 
‘arpets attings, etc. 
REAL ESTATE AN® INSURANCE Funeral Directors and Rubalesers” 
Berkeley Office, Phone Stuatt 241 Schmidt Block 2158-2160 Shattuck Ave Berkel 
Lorin Office, Phone Stuart 21 Berkeley Station Library Building erkeley, Cal. 
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iidtion Oil Company 


OF CALIFORNIA 


- memicess PETROLEUM 


seme"; FUEL OILS 
LUBRICATING and 
sat ASPHALTUM 
‘““DIAMOND BRAND”’ 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF 


Pipe Lines, Tank Steamers 
and Vessels 


DISTRIBUTING STATIONS IN CALIFORNIA 


| SAN FRANCISCO SANTA PAULA BIXBY | 
| OLEUM LOS ANGELES FULLERTON | 
| BAKERSFIELD SAN DIEGO ORA 

| VENTURA SAN PEDRO 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
HONOLULU KALULUI KIHEI 


REFINERIES 


OLEUM AND BAKERSFIELD 


MANUFACTURING AND SALES DEPARTMENT 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. | 
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There’s always sport 
Where there’s sunshine 
Plenty of both — and 
Shade, too, if you want 
It _ all the year round 
At Hotel Del Monte 


Monterey—California. 
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THROUGH TRAINS 
“DAILY & SUNDAYS TOO” 





“THE KATY WAY” 


BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, 
INDIAN TERRITORY, OKLAHOMA, 
TEXAS AND MEXICO 


Pullman Buffet Sleepers and Reclining Chair Cars on All Through Trains 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSION SLEEPERS 


f§ Leave St. Louis Tuesdays at 8:32 P.M. 
TO SAN FRANCISCO ; Leave Kansas City Thursdays at 9:45 P. M. 


§ For St. Louis, leave Tuesdays at 7:00 P. M. 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO , For Kansas City, leave Thursdays at 7:00 P. M. 
Via Waco, Flatonia, San Antonio, E] Pasoand Los Angeles 


FOR FAST TIME TAKE 


“THE KATY FLYER” 











MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
Accredited by the Universities 


ARTHUR Crosby, D. D. Headmaster 


MAJOR MATTHEW A. BATSON (Captain U. S. A.) 


Detailed by the Secretary of War as Instructor in 
Military Science and Tactics 


MajoR ANDREW J. KIRK Commandant 





DUNCAN MACKINNON Head of Junior School 








GUAYMAS Southern 
sai Pacific 











Information 
Bureau 


Sunset 
Route 











613 MARKET STREET 


Great Winter Resort San Francisco, Cal. 


Paradise for Sportsmen 


Send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent 
SONORA RAILWAY 


Guaymas . Mexico 











Headquarters for travelers 
Full information, free, about California 
Lots of literature 
Send your mail in our care 


WM. MCMURRAY, AGENT 








P. A. STANTON 
REAL ESTATE 


144 S. BROADWAY 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





Land Agent for ]. W. Hellman, the largest property owner in Los Angeles City 
References: Farmers and Merchants Bank, Los Angeles: Nevada National Bank, San Francisco 


at this paper on which SUNSET MAGAZINE 
LO O kK is printed. It is furnished by us. All of the 
best periodicals in the State—or nearly all— 
get their paper at our place. All kinds of paper and all of the best. 


BONESTELL & CO). Gin tranaecco-  cauronwa 
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PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO, 


Southern California Route 


For Santa Barbara, Los Angeles and San Diego 

The express steamships SANTA Rosa or STATE OF CALIFORNIA leave 
San Francisco Sundays and Thursdays. Returning, leave San Diego, 
Tuesdays and Saturdays; Los Angeles Ports and Santa Barbara, Wednes- 
days and Sundays. Due San Francisco Thursdays and Mondays, | P. M. 
For Los Angeles, calling at Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Simeon, Cayucos, Port 
Harford (San Luis Obispo), Santa Barbara, Ventura, Hueneme, 

East San Pedro and San Pedro 


Steamships RAMONA or Coos Bay leave San Francisco every fourth day. Returning, leave 
above ports every fourth day 


San Francisco, British Columbia and Puget Sound Route 


For Victoria, Port Townsend, Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, New Whatcom, Vancouver 


Steamships QUEEN, CITY OF PUEBLA or UMATILLA leave San Francisco every fifth day. 
Returning, \eave above ports every fifth day 





Steamship SANTA Rosa — 2416 tons, length 326 feet — Southern California Route 


South-Eastern Alaska Route 


Between Seattle, Ketchikan, Wrangel, Juneau, Treadwell’s, Douglas City 


and Skaguay, etc. 

Express steamships leave Seattle about every fourth day, connecting at Seattle with San 
Francisco steamers. Returning, leave Skaguay, Juneau, etc., about every fourth day, con- 
necting at Seattle with San Francisco steamers. 

Between Juneau, Killisnoo, Rodman, Sitka, etc., every fourth day. 


Nome Route 


Steamship SENATOR will leave Seattle for Nome direct, September 14, October 10. 


Puget Sound Steamer Lines 


Double daily service between Tacoma, Seattle, Everett, Whatcom, Anacortes and Fairhaven. 


San Francisco— Humboldt Bay Route 


Steamship Pomona leaves San Francisco for Eureka every th day. Returning, leaves 


Eureka every fifth day. e 
Mexican Route 


For Ensenada, Magdalena Bay, San Jose del Cabo, Mazatlan, Altata, La Paz, 


Santa Rosalia and Guaymas 
Steamship Curacao leaves San Francisco on 7th of each month 





Right reserved to change steamers or sailing dates on all routes. 

Rates of fare, which include a berth and meals on ocean steamers, are lower by this route 
than by any other. Through tickets sold to all the principal places on the Coast. Stages and 
railroads make close connection with steamers for all the principal places in the interior. 

For further information obtain Company’s folder and other advertising matter from any of 
the Company’s agents. The Company has offices at all the principal seaports on the Coast. 


TICKET OFFICE, 4 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. (Palace Hotel) 


C. D. DUNANN, General Passenger Agent GOODALL, PERKINS & CO., General Agents 
10 Market Street, San Francisco 
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PROPERTY Ano munes oF LA CananeA Fe) 
CONSOLIDATED GORPER COMPANY pp" 
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N W.C.GREENE, President: 


| THE GREENE 

| CONSOLIDATED 

| COPPER COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE 


377 BROADWAY 
EW YORK CITY, NY,US¥ 


WORKS? MINES 
LA CANANEA 
SONORA, MEXICO. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Division, General and Traveling Agents 


aarey, = 
Se IER. © acGGhi'cknsc00ss ab ecescuscesesus Agent 
arrwenb, | aindinioa 
il Rue Chapelle de Grace 
Oe arr General European Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 
J, & ag ep eat Aa, Viel eseaee General Agent 
JOOS A) Traveling Passenger Agent 
~<a, BEAN. Rnbekbesewess Traveling Passenger Agent 
me Te CAL. 
8 ERE SER Agent 
BALTIMORE, MD.—209 E. German Street 
SEIEIIET. cau uusay aSencaweseeuanseubae Agent 
wer ae ARIZ. 
Ribs Ac nenbseendsoannedendesicenseeeeee Agent 
sere, nina Washington Street 
Ske. eee New England Agent 
CHICAGO, — Clark Street 
W. G. NEIMYER. 


R. > WILLIAMS. 
D. M. SWOBE 

> H. BULLARD.. 
H. 





R. HALLIDAY. 
eae Chinese Passenger Agent 
GEO. x. MCKINNEY, Gen’! West. Immig. Agent, 
238 Clark Street 

CINCINNATI, 0.—53 East Fourth Street 
DR péapsscskaene eases sane General Agent 
Traveling Passenger Agent 
Traveling Passenger Agent 
.. Traveling Passenger Agent 
.. Traveling Passenger Agent 





ibbiessodseehesuroeboeal Passenger Agent 
Licnencouanespbne General Agent 
eben soudkeew aoe Commercial Agent 
DENVER, COLO.—III2 17th Street 
W. K. MCALLISTER ee ee General Agent 


A. N. OLIVER..Traveling Passenger and Freight Agent 
DETROIT, MICH.—I26 Woodward Avenue 





Sdoneseccesedsesccececd General Agent 

R .. Traveling Passenger Agent 

AS: RATCLIFFE........ Traveling Passenger Agent 
BL PASO, TEX. 

\ 4}. Serres: General Agent 
REE oo coco ehShvasnaesecdeneeee City Agent 
Od RS oo nce Se auesnwissich sees eves Depot Agent 

er CAL.—1013 J Street 
J. F, HIXSON ..Division Passenger and Freight Agent 
; D 1" Ree. Traveling Passenger Agent 
CP ENEINC Los = Cuan chan sactesedeesscsuasesdone Agent 
GALVESTON, TEX. 
Pe EEE So ouneecbwesne Division Passenger Agent 
GUAYMAS, SONORA 


J. A. NAUGLE..Gen. Pass. Agt., Sonora Ry. (Limited) 
HAMBURG, GERMANY—6-8 Karisburg 


ow: Ss General European Agent 
HANFORD, CAL. 
EES. sos ucepeksenkv susan heswancsee Agent 


0) ee General Agents 
WILLIAM CHOUPIAN, Chinese Passenger Agent, 36 
San Ygnacio Street 


ea. SONORA 

| __t BS eer Agent 
Se bn 

M. L. ROBBINS............ General Passenger A _ 


THOS. a ANDERSON, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. 

JOHN WARD Passenger and Ticket jgent 
KANSAS crry, MO.—1000 Main Street 

Nf a General Agent 
KEY WEST, FLA. 


CEES: .osc>ckpabkabesesocbnvewenasee Agents 
LIVERPOOL, ENG.—25 Water Street 
a ls ee General European Agent 


LONDON, ENG.— 
+ 49 Leadenhall St., 18 Cockspur St. 


J: General European Agent 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
G, A. PARKYNS, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. and Freight Agent 


r 2 2 ee: City Ticket Agent 
H. E. MONTAGUE.. .. Traveling Passenger Agent 
MARYSVILLE, CAL. 
Bee Bs RIN occcccncvececssconsccas condense Agent 
MONTEREY, MEX. 
CR | ee Commercial Agent 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— 
349 Broadway and | Battery Place 


L. H. NUTTING....... Gen’! Eastern Passenger Agent 

L. J. SPENCE........... Gen’! Eastern Freight Agent 
NEW a LA. 

F. S. DECKER ....Assistant General Passenger Agent 

| > — . Sa pereaeet City Passenger Agent 
NOGALES, ARIZ. 

PEIN rnica abcess cudniswcbbsus spss esas Agent 


OAKLAND, CAL.—468 Tenth Street 


G. T. FORSYTH ....Division Pass. and Freight Agent 
OGDEN, UTAH 

Ca CLE linscasesweneonsewsneswer Ticket Agent 

WwW. 4 Co Seon Freight Agent 


oad noma. CAL. 


CO i 0 Loy | . a ee Serres Agent 
ee PA.—109 South Third Street 

A. M. Sense Winning 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Pt cn ninsiccssscennsesscmeeesenu Agent 
ee yale Park Building 

i Be Oo ae General Agent 

SAM’L 4 OAEYERS sieeeee Traveling Passenger Agent 

M. F. VAN HORN......... Traveling Passenger Agent 

et | Traveling Passenger Agen 
POMONA, CAL. 

SOE ES. ches aapabcks>osesanesbsanecke™ Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Ww. 4 COMAN....Gen’l Pass Agent, Lines In Oregon 

H. E. LOUNSBURY......... Traveling Freight Agent 

SPP SSNES §;5--45:-0<5- Traveling Passenger Agent 

ee 8! re City Ticket Agent 
REDDING, CAL. 

OM. Serr Agent 
REDLANDS, CAL. 

AR MEOMELG Chics nvensscksaue¥eesasdueswacn’ Agent 
RENO, NEV. 


E. H. PRENTICE.... 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 


Division Pass. and Freight Agent 


Uh | eee eer Commercial Agent 
SS ee NETH,—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 
SU 6 er General European Agent 


SACRAMENTO, CA 
one Passenger and Freight Agent 


€ x ELLIS.” ree res Agent 

| ea City Passenger demt 
SALEM, ORE 

WILLIAM MERRIMAN ‘eaee Freight and Ticket Agent 

PSB ROMAINE: a cennnscsnecsnese Depot Ticket Agent 
— — ae, UTAH—201 Main Street 

ON 3 | Ge ee rr General Agent 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

J. PAGRRILGAN .o605<scse0s00 Division Passenger Agent 
SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 

Soe ae Agent 


SAN fg 3 CAL.— 


901 Fifth Street 
Commercial Agent 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—613 Market Street 
TCHER 


eS! oe. - Sa General Agent 
Res oi oka snnsueneseaneburesee Ticket Agent 
W. MCMURRAY........... Agent Information Bureau 
KS Oe eas City Passenger Agent 
LAR eae Traveling Passenger Agent 
Le: = Traveling Passenger Agent 
a Passenger Agent 
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SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC COMPANY 


Division, General and Traveling Agents 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—16 South First Street 
PAUL SHOUP..Division Passenger and Freight Agent 


A | a ae ee Traveling Passenger Agent 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CAL. 
he IMIR ois 5:59 6: 's sin 9 0's Aisin ew si b'a'e'oesin's'< Agent 


SAN LUIS POTOSI, MEX. 

EDO. SADA...Traveling Passenger and Freight Agent 
SANTA =, CAL. 

B. F. COONS 
SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


ST. er Tae Olive Street 


J. Ai NG 6s bk Oa ce Salta Genera! Agent 

A. S. BORGLUM......... Traveling Passenger Agent 

i Bae Oy gs 9 : Traveling Passenger Agent 
oe ae CAL. 

J.D FISH. Demon Jc pauiiage seekicaseesadsneen eee Agent 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—129 South Franklin Street 
2 0) Pere New York State Agent 
TACOMA. WASH.—1108 Pacific Avenue 
IN ooo acc cdl es cacencsecuaseee'séeie Agent 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 


OS | eee ee eer Agent C. M. BURKHALTER...Div. P d Freight Agent 
SANTA MONICA, CAL. TULARE, CAL. iii aeaaac 

A. W. McPHERSON Dos cau wacsaruaaesanasases Agent ec ate RMR Mia icaicia's sa <sieisinesasgincsesces sous Agen 
eee, WASH.—6I18 First Avenue VISALIA, CAL. 

4 “7 Ce Aan Sain iss is wiaiae sta mie <icie Sotalers és Pe wn Pt We. Site, CAUDRON . aiscsiccsaicsecescsescaeics Agent 

W. E. SHERBROOKE “City Ticket Agent | WASHINGTON, D. C., S11 Penn. Ave. 

J. HOA AR. . GS. City Passenger Agent A. J. POSTON......General Agent, Sunset Excursions 

cA R. ibeaiw sues eae Traveling Passenger Agent WOODLAND, CAL. 

iS. i DARLING. . Traveling, Freight and Pass. Agent oe REE sci arc pisie so nislaiaelecaieanvunamenmed Agent 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and information 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in 
person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific. 








at Oroville, the County Seat of Butte County, and in the heart of 

Northern California Citrus Belt. 
Within three miles of Oroville are the largest deciduous 
orchards in the world; within the city is the largest pickling 
establishment in the United States, and within one- half mile is the largest Navel orange orchard in 
California. Oroville oranges ripen six weeks earlier than those of Southern California. Orange and 
olive shipments increasing carloads annually. Semi-tropical climate all the year. Oroville is a 
modern city; 150 miles from San Francisco; 80 miles from State Capital; good railroad service; orange 
and olive land from $20 to $100 per acre, according to location; cheapest irrigating water in California. 

Gold mining, lumbering, stock-raising, poultrying, dairying. For particulars write 


D. C. McCALLUM, Oroville, Butte County, Cal. 














LANDS IN TULARE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


No more inviting field for the Homeseeker or investor can be offered than here in Tulare County. The range 
of possibilities for development is boundless. No one can now fix the limit of population which its fertile 
acres will sustain in luxury. Every variety of soil is found here, and in the varied topography all interests are 
invited to success. The rich deep soil of its broad plains is a treasury of wealth to the general farmer; here are 
thousands of level farms. Here also is a wide selection of soils for the orchardist, and an Italian sky for the 
ripening of his choicest fruits. Nowhere in this rich State of California are such opportunities offered to the 
orchardist, vineyardist and stockmen as here. Prices range from five dollars per acre upwards. Come and see 
for yourself. THOS. H. THOMPSON, TULARE, CAL,., Agent Bank Lands, Tulare, Kings and Kern Counties. 


DOW PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


GEO, E. DOW PUMPING ENGINE CO, 
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HOTEL ST. NICHOLAS 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 








eT at candi SAN FRANGISCO, CAL. 


A Thoroughly Modern First-Class Hotel 





CONDUCT ERD BY 


IRA R. ano J. H. DOOLITTLE HOTEL CO. 


H. C. SMITH, Secretary JAS. H. DOOLITTLE, Manager 














BETTER THAN GOVERNMENT Bonps. I offer for 
sale, my 8o-acre vineyard, containing 35 acres 
seedless Sultanas and Thompson seedless grapes, 
I5 acres shipping grapes, 20 acres raisin grapes, 
Io acres apricots and prunes, modern 7-room cottage with basement, large new barn, fruit drier, tray sheds, 
men’s house, wind mill, tank and tank house, trays, boxes, farm implements, wagons, stock and everything 
complete, small orange and lemon grove, English walnuts, almonds, olives, etc. Irrigation ditch runs through 
the place. Soil is a sedimentary deposit, more than 20 feet deep; no hard pan nor alkali and none better 
in the state. It is situated near Woodland, the county seat of Yolo county and only 20 miles from the state 
capital. Convenient to fine schools, churches, etc. Fora series of years this place has paid interest on $55,000, 
and is fully as productive now as it has been. Best of reasons for offering such a bargain. Price only $25,000 
without present crop, or $30,000 with crop. Address é. T. BIDWELL, Woodland, California 





A new hand-book descriptive of the most productive section of the 
state. An opportune publication of special interest to its many 
varied pursuits — with mapsand illustrations. Price, postpaid, 50 cts. 


F. M. DeWITT, 318 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





HAYWARDS, ALAMEDA COUNTY, CAL. 


FRUIT ORCHARDS AND SUBURBAN HOMES 
One Hour'’s Ride from SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND or BERKELEY 
Productive fruit farms; beautifully located homes in full wiew of San Francisco Bay and City. Climate 
unsurpassed. The best CHERRY, APRICOT, SMALL FRUIT and VEGETABLE section in the State. 
For further particulars, correspond with 


S. D. WARREN & SON, REAL ESTATE, HAYWARDS, CAL. 





“A PrRopUCT OF NATURE’S LABORATORY”’ 


E. & S. catirornra OLIVE OIL 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900—— 
Sh pped direct from the Mills tothe consumer. Express charges paid to any point in California 
A large bottle for $1.00, or one gallon for $4.00. EKMAN-STOW CO., OROVILLE, CAL. 
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GENUINE 


WELLINGTON 


FOR SALE 
BY ALL RELIABLE DEALERS 
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’ BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS 


SINGLE EXPANSION AND COMPOUND 


LOCOMOTIVES 








BROAD ano NARROW GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES MINE, FURNACE Ano COMPRESSED AIR LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVES PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO LOCCING AND PLANTATION SERVICE 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES WITH WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS 
ELECTRIC CAR TRUCKS WITH OR WITHOUT MOTORS 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO. Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 











SJ 




















[ Mount Campbell Orange Tract 


2000 ACRES 
LOCATION in Eastern Fresno County, near Reedley, on Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fe Railroads, slightly sloping mesa above line of severe frosts. 
WATER abundant and cheap. (Canal and reservoir.) 
SOIL — A vegetable loam, rich in iron and potash. 
IMMUNITY from insect pests. 
ORANGES ripen early and command best prices. 
Price and Terms on Application. 


MOUNT CAMPBELL COLONY 
3000 acres of high-grade soil under ditch, suitable for orchards and vine- 
yards— now being subdivided into 20 to 40 acre lots, and will be sold 
from $25.00 to $50.00 per acre on easy terms to actual settlers. 
Prospectus to MOUNT CAMPBELL TOWN SITE 
|W. N. ROHRER Fresno, Cal. Nature has made it one of the beauty spots in California. 
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GALT, CALIFORNIA < sansa 
« TO PARTIES who will plant 25 acres or more of Wine 


Grapes per year and bring the same to bearing free of 

expense to us, we will give a good deed, clear of all liens 

= and encumbrances, to one-half the land so planted, when 

H O t that time arrives, that is in three years. We will not 

n ppor unl expect any of the crop until the division of the land is 

made. We have 7000 acres of Wine Grape land, and make 

1b) k this offer solely for the purpose of improving the property. 

The soil is especially adapted to Wine Grapes, and as 700 

for omesee ers acres are already planted on the same tract, we invite in- 
spection, as they speak for themselves. 


ears = ee a For full particulars, address, Whit: her & Ra 
Large Profits in Grapes : to 
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CALIFORNIA 


EVERYBODY WANTS A HOME 
HERE’S A CHANCE TO GET ONE 


yazan 2a aa aoa aay aa aay aa a ma a ap ag oa ap ea aa aaa 


SETTLERS’ RATES 


EVERY DAY IN 
SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 


CHICAGO $33.00 ST. LOUIS $30.00 
NEW ORLEANS $30.00 
OMAHA, KANSAS CITY wssod8? itf*ronrs $25.00 


Dea a aa aa aaa aa ma me me ea aa aa a ae oe aa a ea ad 


STOPOVERS IN CALIFORNIA 


YOU CAN SEE THE COUNTRY 
SELECT A HOME STUDY THE MAP BEFORE YOU START 


ASK FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE ISSUED BY THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
IT WILL BE MAILED FREE TO YOUR FRIENDS 





E. O. McCormick, Pass. Traf. Mgr. T. H. Goopman, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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DISCHARGING A | 
, PHILIPPINE ARMY | 
| BY CAPTAIN JOHN P. FINLEY,USA: | 





A Study of the Unique and Important Work 
Being Carried on by the United States 
Military Authorities at Angel 
Island, Harbor of San 
Francisco, California 
In Four Parts—Part ONE 
Zllustrations from photographs by Tibbitts 

Here is presented the first instalment of a paper of interest to every one who 
honors the American flag. Ever since the outbreak of the Spanish war soldiers, vol- 
unteers and regulars have been passing through the Golden Gate, going and coming 
from Hawaii and the Philippines. The military reservations of San Francisco har- 
bor have become of attractive personal concern to thousands of homes throughout the 
Nation. The maintenance of an army in the Orient means the continued movement 
of troops over sea. Of especial interest is the manner in which Uncle Sam now re- 
ceives his war-worn soldiers and sends them to their homes. The Discharge camp on 
Angel island, in San Francisco harbor, is a unique feature in American history. 
Instead of setting soldiers adrift in a large city to be the prey of the unscrupulous or 
to be lured by temptations the men are well guarded and cared for until homeward 
bound. 

This Discharge camp was established by Major-General S. B. M. Young late last 
year on recommendation of Colonel Frank M. Coxe, Chief Paymaster, Department of 
California. The results have been most gratifying. In the seven months prior to 
July 1, 1902, returning soldiers numbering 10,747 have been paid $3,356,354. Of 
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this amount the sum of $1,827,547.93 has been paid out in money orders, meaning 
practically that the establishment of this camp has saved the soldiers this large 
amount of money. For railroad tickets, during the same period, a total of 
$466,308.17 was expended. In his recent annual report to the Inspector-General of 
the army Lieutenant-Colonel P. I. Chamberlain, Inspector-General, Department of 
California, gives great credit to the railroad companies and to Philip K. Gordon, of 
the Southern Pacific, a son of Colonel David S. Gordon, U.S. A., retired, for services 
rendered men and military authorities in this connection, and he adds: “It appears 
that approximately ninety per cent of all men paid at the camp have secured thewr 
transportation before leaving the island. It is estimated by the railroad people that 
of these fully eighty per cent leave San Francisco within twenty-four hours. For- 
merly many discharged men squandered their money, or were robbed in San Fran- 
cisco, and found themselves stranded without a cent. Under the present system 
occurrences of this nature are exceptional.” 

Captain John P. Finley, Ninth United States Infantry, the writer of the present 
paper, is widely known for his writings on military topics as well as upon climatology. 
He was one of the organizers of the Discharge camp, and therefore is exceptionally 
well qualified to write of its work and far-reaching benefits. Incidentally a sketch of 
the historic island is given; the national Quarantine station there 1s described, and 
all illustrated from the first authorized photographs ever taken on the picturesque 
government island. 


\ \ JAR is an extraordinary social necessities. Each conflict must be a law 

and political condition requir- unto itself in the solution of many un- 

ing unusual treatment. While tried and extraordinary problems. Those 

the principles of the art of war remain in authority must rapidly develop for 

practically unchanged for generations, the work and meet the necessities with 
yet the administrative details of an army promptness, liberality and wisdom. 

are subject to the circumstances of or- War in the Philippines presented un- 

ganization, of political conditions, of usual difficulties to the American forces. 

social requirements and of commercial In many ways its prosecution has in- 














UNITED STATES TRANSPORT KILPATRICK, AT ANCHOR OFF DISCHARGE CAMP, ANGEL ISLAND, 
JUNE 19, 1902; JUST FROM THE PHILIPPINES, BRINGING, IN ADDITION TO OTHER 
TROOPS, ABOUT 600 SHORT-TERM SOLDIERS FOR DISCHARGE 
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volved radical changes in military ad- 
ministration. But the adaptability and 
quick intelligence of the American sol- 
dier has overcome apparently insur- 
mountable obstacles. The American 
army has been tested under a tropical 
sun. The problems of enlistment, equip- 
ment, training and transportation of an 
army for foreign service across the great- 
est ocean of the world have been solved. 

This conflict has also given birth to 
one of the greatest and most efficient 
army transport services in the world, 
and to the following important achieve- 
ments: 

The maintenance of an American army in 
the Orient in a manner to call forth the sur- 
prise and admiration of the representatives 
of Kuropean armies. 

The return and muster-out ef a volunteer 
army after about two years’ service in the 
Philippines. 

The withdrawal of the regular army from 
the West Indies and its transportation 
around the world for service in the Philip- 
pines and China. 

The replacing of long-service troops in the 
Philippines by fresh troops from the states. 

Returning to their homes in the states the 
thousands of time-expired regular soldiers 
from service in the Philippines. 

The homeward journey by way of the 
Suez canal has been discontinued by the 
government for economical reasons, if for 
no other, and San Francisco has now be- 
come the port of both the arrival and de- 
parture of Philippine troops. 


San Francisco is the natural gateway 
of commerce between the United States 
and the Orient. With one of the finest 
harbors in the world, great natural ad- 
vantages, extremely favorable climatic 
conditions and large expenditures by the 
government to provide for the equip- 
ment, training and movement of troops 
to and from the Philippines, the Golden 
Gate city becomes the most important lo- 
cality in the country, in connection with 
the control of our island possessions in 
the Pacific. 

The destiny of this beautiful and pros- 
perous city, through which the great 
American Republic will exert a control- 
ing influence on oriental commerce, is 
just beginning to dawn upon our people. 
There are bright and glorious visions 
of the future, regarding this metropolis 
of the Pacific, which point to San Fran- 
cisco as the future financial center of the 
Orient, connecting the richest nation on 
earth with the greatest empire in the 
world. 

In and about San Francisco the War 
Department controls the most extensive 
and varied military reservations near any 
large city in the country. The city has 
one of the best-fortified harbors in the 
world and the most elaborate in the 


, states. 


On the largest reservation in the har- 
bor (Angel island) in Spanish “the 
Island of the Angels,” are located the fol- 
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GUARD MOUNTING AT DISCHARGE CAMP; 
OFFICERS OF THE DAY; CAPTAIN 


OLD AND NEW GUARDS WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE 
EVAN M. 


JOHNSON, JR., NINETEENTH 


INFANTRY, AND CAPTAIN THOMAS L. SMITH, SEVENTEENTH INFANTRY 


lowing government stations: Fort Mc- 
Dowell Discharge camp, Detention 
camp, Quarantine station, Battery Wal- 
ter, Battery Drew and Battery Ledyard. 

While the subject of this article con- 
cerns more particularly the work of the 
Discharge camp, yet a brief history of 
the island will form an interesting link 
between the past and present, and round 
out the narrative of military occupation. 

Angel island is the largest of the clus- 
ter of islands in San Francisco harbor 
and is separated from the mainland by 
taccoon straits with a depth of water 
varying from five to thirty-nine fathoms. 
The distance from San Francisco by 
the shortest line, which lies between 
Point Blunt and North point (North 
Beach) is a trifle short of three miles. 
Much the deepest water lies off the north- 
ern shore of the island, and in the vicinity 
of Point Blunt and Hospital cove, vary- 
ing from seven to thirty-four fathoms. 
The summit of the island is 766 feet 
above sea level, its circumference at the 
shore line is 5.7 miles, and by the mili- 
tary road 4.39 miles. The area is 640 
acres, all of which is located within 
Marin county. 

The name as the Island of the Angels 


is supposed to have originated from the 
sublimity of its scenery, the serenity of 
its climate, its perpetually green foliage 
and ever-blooming flowers, rendering it a 
fit habitation for the return of departed 
spirits. Tradition has it that real ghosts 
have been seen traveling about its seques- 
tered walks, or wandering around its 
mild and obscure retreats, occasionally 
appearing in the open view of moonlight 
on the mountain slopes. Whatever may 
have been the influence of these myths on 
a well-trained retina, for it is not every 
one who can see ghosts on Angel island, 
even in the night time, its name is now 
generally conceded to have been applied 
with the same reverence for the gods as 
has induced the giving of the name of 
some patron saint to nearly all of the old 
settlements of California. 

An example of this nomenclature is in- 
teresting in the case of the city of Los 
Angeles, which originally was named by 
Don Felipe de Neve, a Spanish governor 
of California, as Pueblo de la Reina de 
Los Angeles, meaning the town of the 
Queen of Angels. San Francisco is 
named for St. Francis, San Jose for St. 
Joseph, San Juan for St. John, San 
Mateo for St. Mathew, San Pedro for 
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St. Peter, San Tomas for St. Thomas, 
San Diego for St. James, San Andreas 
for St. Andrew, San Miguel for St. 
Michael. 

Angel island was granted in 1839 by 
Governor Michael Torena, the first Mex- 
ican governor of California, to Antonio 
Osio, by order of the Mexican govern- 
ment, to enable respectable citizens to 
have possession and prevent its being a 
rendezvous for smugglers and robbers. 
In 1846 many Americans had crossed the 
plains into California and in that year 
they rebelled against Mexican rule. Fre- 
mont, accompanied by Kit Carson and a 
handful of men who composed his ex- 
ploring party, came into conflict with the 
Mexicans about the same time and open 
warfare began. Our war vessels, which 
were upon the California coast, captured 
Monterey,.Santa Barbara and San Diego. 
On December 6, 1846, a small American 
force came in contact with the Mexicans 
and fought the bloody engagement of 
San Pasquale, about thirty miles east of 
San Diego, in which the Americans lost 
nineteen officers and men, but succeeded 
in effecting a junction with Commodore 
Stockton at San Diego. 

Shortly after, the Saxon conquest of 
California was complete and in 1848 it 
was formerly ceded to the United States 
and admitted as a state in 1850. 

On Sunday, September 12, 1863, the 
United States took possession of Angel 
island as a military station by Company 
B, Third Artillery, under the command 
of Lieutenant John L. Tierson, who 
landed with his company on the western 
extremity of the island at the place now 
occupied by the post of Fort McDowell. 
This landing place received the name of 
Camp Reynolds, a fitting tribute to an 
officer of the regiment whose name is now 
written on the imperishable record of 
American history, as one who, in high 
command, sealed his country’s honor 
with his blood. ° 

The camp is about five miles distant, 
west of north from the city of San Fran- 
cisco in latitude 37 deg., 51 min. and 20 
sec. north; longitude 122 deg., 21 min. 
and 18 sec. west, located in a cove on the 
extreme western portion of the island, 
between Point Stuart on the west and 
Point Knox on the south, facing the 
Golden Gate. 

In October, 1863, the command of the 
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QUARTERED UNTIL RETURNED TO THEIR 


FROM PHILIPPINE SERVICE ARE 


RETURNING 


FROM DECEMBER 1, 1901, TO JUNE 30, 1902, 10,747 MEN PASSED THROUGH THIS CAMP AND WERE PAID $3,356,354 


DISCHARGE CAMP, ANGEL ISLAND, WHERE AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


HOMES. 


camp passed to Lieutenant F. A. Hine of 
the Third Artillery, and on November 
7th of the same year orders were issued 
for the erection of barracks, bake ovens 
and storehouses. On February 2, 1864, 
Brevet Major G. P. Andrews, Third Ar- 
tillery, assumed command and Lieuten- 
ant Tierson was appointed adjutant. 

Several squatters were now ordered to 
leave the island. On February 13, 1864, 
a circular was issued by the commanding 
officer requiring all persons to appear at 
the adjutant’s office and show satisfactory 
cause why they should not be removed 
from the island. 

The principal parties claiming the 
island by right of possession or grant now 
resorted to the courts for satisfaction and 
the contest was carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which finally 
decided in favor of the general govern- 
ment. 

On May 13, 1864, the last settler, 
Achilles Derosin, was removed from the 
island by an order from the commanding 
general, Department of the Pacific. Dur- 
ing the administration of Major An- 
drews most of the fortifications, build- 
ings and roads were constructed. Bat- 
tery No. 1 was erected on Point Knox 
and Battery No. 2 on Point Stuart, the 
former to protect the harbor by a cross 
fire with the batteries on Alcatraz, and 
the latter to command Raccoon straits. 

The buildings at Camp Reynolds were 
constructed with some consideration for 
the occurrence of earthquakes, especially 
the quarters of the commanding officer, 
which it was believed would, on account 
of its heavy timbers, withstand a very 
severe shock. The altitude of the differ- 
ent buildings varied from that of the 
guardhouse, which is only a few feet 
above high-water mark, to that of the 
row of quarters assigned to married sol- 
diers, which has an elevation of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet. 

On December 3, 1866, Brevet Major- 
General J. H. King, Colonel Ninth In- 
fantry, assumed command of the camp 
with his regiment, appointing Lieutenant 
Leonard Hay, Ninth Infantry, as adju- 
tant. 

The camp was afterward known under 
the name of Angel Island and was finally 
changed to Fort McDowell, its present 
official designation. For about fifteen 
years the island was occupied by the First 
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United States Infantry, under the com- 
mand of Colonel, now Major-General, 
Shafter, the hero of Santiago. Fort Mc- 
Dowell is essentially an artillery post, 
although occupied at various times by in- 
fantry. 

A military road has been completed en- 
tirely around the island at an elevation 
of from eighty to three hundred feet 
above sea level, connecting with the vari- 
ous camps and stations, and thence to the 
boat landings. This road is kept in re- 
pair by the labor of soldiers and military 
prisoners, and with the use of material 
taken from the stone quarry at Quarry 
point. 

There are many beautiful vistas from 
this road which winds in and out through 
the ravines and over the projecting 
ridges, with rapidly alternating scenery 
of luxuriant vegetation, densely wooded 
slopes, stretches of water, quiet coves, 
rugged cliffs and sheltered nooks. There 
is no more attractive drive in the west, 
outside the great national parks, than 
that to be found on the five-mile circuit 
of Angel island. 

The flora of the island is remarkably 
extensive and interesting. The slopes are 
heavily wooded on the leeward side, pro- 
tected as they are from the prevailing 
westerly winds. The windward exposure, 
especially on the ridges, is free from 
bushes and trees, but the grass and wild 
flowers grow luxuriantly everywhere, even 
on the summit, where the wind blows 
constantly. Among the trees and bushes 
the following well-known specimens have 
been observed: Lupine, manzanita, buck- 
eye, scrub oak, larkspur, eucalyptus, live 
oak, hazel bush, tallones, romerio, palmas 
silvestre, wild rose, blackberry bush. The 
following are some of the grasses, vines 
and flowers: Wild oats, burr clover, 
poison oak, alfalfa, cacomites, alfilaria 
(pin grass), California poppy (esch- 
scholtzia), fox-tail grass, amoles (In- 
dian), ceballa silvestre (wild onion), 
camer (wild Spanish sunflower), chilli- 
cotes (Indian), ferns of various kinds, 
gloria de la manana (wild morning 
glory), petota (Indian, used for salads), 
lengua de boca (cow’s tongue), flor de 
cafe (coffee flower), santo cardo (holy 
thistle), canary grass. 

Geologically the basis of the island is 
a calcareous sandstone interrupted with 
dikes, trap and serpentine. The soil is 


largely argillaceous loam, deep and rich 
in the valleys and capable under irriga- 
tion of great production. The climate is 
mild and equable, the island being pro- 
tected from the majority of the cold fogs, 
which prevail in this vicinity throughout 
the summer season, by a range of hills 
on the mainland to the west and south- 
west, of which Mount Tamalpais is the 
summit. 

The intervention of these spurs of the 
Coast range explain the comparative im- 
munity enjoyed by Angel island from 
the prevailing southwesterly winds, 
which add much to the discomfort of a 
summer residence in San Francisco, at 
the Presidio and at other posts in the 
harbor. There are but two seasons, the 
wet and dry, the former extending from 
November to May inclusive. The only 
sudden thermal change to which the is- 
land is subject results from the insweep- 
ing of an ocean fog, and the drop of tem- 
perature under such circumstances is not 
marked enough to affect health. During 
the dry season the roads become some- 
what dusty, the grass brown, where not 
protected by the shrubs and trees, while 
the latter remain green and beautiful 
throughout the year. 

Angel island is protected from the 
chilling effect of low fogs by the inter- 
vention of the Tamalpais range with its 
maximum elevation of 2592 feet. A par- 
tial descent of the drifting cloud mass 
into Mill valley and over Richardson’s 
bay is broken by Belvedere island, and 
deflected southward toward Alcatraz and 
northeastward through Raccoon straits, 
the highest portion passing eastward at 
an elevation of about 800 feet, occasion- 
ally enveloping the summit of Angel 
island. A high southwesterly wind pass- 
ing over the summit will descend into 
Raccoon straits, giving rise to squalls 
and whirls upon the water, throwing the 
spray many feet into the air and making 
a very dangerous passage for small boats. 

A deflection of the southwesterly gale 
around the southern extremity of the is- 
land, over Point Blunt, gives rise to se- 
vere southerly and easterly squalls at 
Quarry point, extending northward over 
Southampton shoal. 

During the passage eastward of areas 
of high barometer (anti-cyclones) over 
northern California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, strong northwesterly winds sweep 
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the coast, giving rise to considerable dis- 
comfort on Angel island, along the east- 
ern slopes, from chilliness and dust. 

In July, August and September sim- 
ilar conditions develop northerly winds 
which move southward from the Sacra- 
mento valley large masses of superheated 
air, producing thot northers, the discom- 
fort of which is broken daily after 4 p. m. 
by cool, westerly winds from the sea, 
often accompanied with fog. 

The Coast range is much higher west 
of Angel island toward the ocean than 
west of San Francisco. In the former case 
the elevations vary from 1080 feet in rear 
of Sausalito to 2592 feet back of Mill 
Valley. Directly west of San Francisco 
the elevations vary from 320 feet among 
the sand dunes to 920 feet at Blue moun- 
tain; the ocean fog can therefore sweep 
over the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco more readily and at a lower level 
than over the southern portion of Marin 
county, which embraces Angel island. 

Successive attempts to establish sheep 
and cattle ranches on Angel island, to 
which the slopes on the northern and 
eastern borders are well adapted, were 
made under American rule; the most ex- 
tensively engaged of these parties was 
represented by Captain William Water- 
man, under whose control for about six 
years the herds and flocks grew and mul- 
tiplied, and roamed with undisputed 
sway over the entire island. 

Captain Waterman occupied as a resi- 
dence a building near Point Blunt at the 
southeastern extremity of the island. 
This dwelling contained seven rooms and 
was built by the Pacific Mail Company. 
It was at one time used by quarrymen 
from the United States navy yard at 
Mare island, and afterward passed into 
the possession of a discharged soldier by 
the name of Rafferty, who cultivated a 
large lot adjoining, which finally became 
the camping ground of volunteer troops 
during the war of the rebellion and re- 
ceived the name of Camp Rafferty. 

The building was destroyed by fire in 
1867. This location was also known as 
Camp Blunt. The point is supposed to 
have been named in honor of Lieutenant 
Blunt of the navy, who for several years 
had charge of exploring expeditions on 
the California coast. 

The remains of a dismantled fortifica- 
tion may still be seen at Point Blunt, 
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where at one time quarters for a one- 
company post were about to be erected, 
and old guns remained in partial position 
in 1868. The water for Point Blunt was 
supplied from a spring and reservoir lo- 
cated about one-half mile to the north- 
west along the coast, in a silent and se- 
cluded canyon known as Hermit’s dell. 
What appears to be the remains of an 
old well or cistern, and of considerable 
depth, may still be seen on the highest 
portion of the point. A little to the west 
and at a lower level stands a small cir- 


cular building, once used in connection 
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tremity of the island, the location of the 
present Discharge camp, an extensive 
excavation has been made for building 
and road materials. ‘The quarry is in 
charge of the Engineer Corps of the 
army, the material from which has been 
used in the construction of fortifications 
about the harbor, the building of roads 
on military reservations, and to some ex- 
tent in the erection of business edifices 
in San Francisco, notably the Bank of 
California. 

Angel island is well watered by 
springs, the supply from which is used 








with the telegraph service on the island. 

A queer, old character by the name of 
Peter Casey occupied a shanty in Her- 
mit’s dell as late as December, 1865. 
About midway between Point Blunt and 
Camp Reynolds is Mortar hill, also called 
Mortar point, now the location of Battery 
Walter. Above this point a small pla- 
teau is located which was named Camp 
Thomas in honor of the commanding 
general of the Department of the Pa- 
cific. This location was used as a camp- 
ing ground by a portion of the Twelfth 
United States Infantry while changing 
stations in the department. For a long 
time it was known as the “picnic 
ground,” a favorite resort for excursion 
parties from San Francisco. 

At Quarry point, on the eastern ex- 





TURN OUT THE GUARD, OFFICER OF THE DAY—PRESENT ARMS! 








at the various government stations, es- 
pecially at Fort McDowell, where the 
consumption is over a half million gal- 
lons daily. A large quantity of spring 
water is also used at the United States 
quarantine station, located at Hospital 
cove. At both places the water is ex- 
tensively piped from conveniently located 
reservoirs to the various buildings where 
used, distribution being accomplished by 
gravity. The water used at the Discharge 
and Detention camps has for some time 
been obtained from the city of San Fran- 
cisco. Although springs are conveniently 
located near these camps they have not 
yet been developed. 

On the western slope of the island, at 
an elevation of about five hundred feet, 
was found the highest spring, known as 
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A FEW DISCHARGE CAMP STATISTICS 
Information relating to the discharge and payment of short-term soldiers at 
Discharge camp, Angel island, California, from December 1, 1901, to June 30, 1902, 
inclusive : 











Number Total No. R.R. Amt.paid Amount paid 

MonrTus. of men amount Average tickets for R.R. for express 

paid. paid. per man. bought. tickets. money ordrs. 

December, 1901 ........ 2,222 $658,844 $296 1,946 $95,852 $110,722 
January, 1902 ........ 1,621 496,026 306 1,375 70,761 184,182 
February, 1902 ........ 369 130,204 352 312 15,951 55,902 
Maron; 3902). ...2-...:4+ 1,736 567,479 326 1,445 73,998 231,763 
A Sd Bh a ee 1,727 544,613 315 1,531 74,321 251,407 
MBs AMO wo: 3%.<:-15'00: 1,245 391,121 314 781 58,660 197,161 
Omie; BOOZ oe. 5. os ssi 1,827 568,067 311 1,643 76,765 296,410 
G7) | Se Ree 10,747 $3,356,354 $312 9,033 $466,308 $1,327,547 
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OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC, THE SANTA FE AND OF WELLS, FARGO & CO’S EXPRESS 
AT DISCHARGE CAMP, ANGEL ISLAND. THIS COMBINED OFFICE HAS DONE A BUSINESS 
AMOUNTING TO $1,793,855, RECEIPTS FROM DEC. 1, 1901, TO JUNE 30, 1902 











ANGEL ISLAND METEOROLOGY 
Some meteorological observations at Fort McDowell, Angel island, California, 
as furnished from the Post hospital records under the medical department : 


An- 

ELEMENTS. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. nual. 
Mean tem., 1874 ..... 46.5 48.3 50.4 52.6 53.9 55.2 57.9 58.8 59.6 57.7 54.8 48.6 53.7 
Maximum tem., 1875.. 64.0 6v.0 67.0 70.0 74.0 79.0 78.0 84.0 82.0 80.0 71.0 65.0 72.8 
Minimum tem., 1875.. 32.0 40.0 37.0 40.0 44.0 46.0 48.0 47.0 47.0 46.0 46.0 38.0 42.6 
Monthly rainfall 1875 7.45 Tr. 1.46 0.75 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.42 7.41 2.79 20.28 
Maximum tem., 1876.. 59.0 63.0 70.0 79.0 85.0 92.0 87.0 88.0 86.0 81.0 73.0 68.0 77.6 
Minimum tem., 1876. 35.0 41.0 40.0 45.0 47.0 48.0 49.0 48.0 47.0 46.0 45.0 39.0 44.1 
Monthly rainfall, 1876 6.48 2.25 4.86 1.65 0.22 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 2.20 0.55 0.32 18.53 
Monthly rainfall, 1886 6.43 0.34 2.67 4.02 0.25 0.00 Tr. 0.00 0.00 1.70 1.54 2.02 18.77 
Monthly rainfall, 1887 2.20 8.15 1.65 1.85 0.04 0.03 Tr. 0.00 0.00 Tr. 1.75 2.50 18.17 
Monthly rainfall, 1888 4.65 0.80 1.40 0.05 0.25 0.45 0.03 0.00 0.83 0.60 3.65 5.75 18.46 
Monthly rainfall, 1889 0.96 0.68 7.25 0.85 2.01 0.01 0.00 0.00 0.02 6.98 2.85 13.40 35.01 
Maximum tem., 1891. 73.0 68.0 73.0 79.0 75.0 90.0 88.0 89.0 87.0 89.0 78.0 70.0 79.9 
Minimum tem., 1891.. 35.0 38.0 38.0 40.0 43.0 37.0 47.0 48.0 47.0 38.0 41.0 32.0 40.3 
Monthly rainfall, 1891 0.62 5.75 2.53 2.32 1.32 0.54 0.00 0.00 1.13 0.15 0.73 5.48 20.57 
Prevailing wind, 1891N.W. W. W. S. E. S. S.W.S.W.S.W. S.W. S.W. N.E.WSW. 
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the “six months’ pond,” so named be- 
cause of its intermittent character, the 
supply of water being dependent upon 
the extent of the rainy season. 

The largest and most sheltered cove on 
the island is known as Hospital cove, the 
location of the United States quarantine 
station, one of the largest and most com- 
pletely equipped of its kind in the world. 
Hospital cove opensupon Raccoon straits, 
on the northwestern shore of the island, 
the surroundings and views from which 
are exceedingly picturesque and attrac- 
tive. The steepest and most densely 
wooded slopes are on this flank and the 
station nestles in the fold of the moun- 
tain with the towering summit almost 
directly overhead. In early days this cove 
and the one further west were known as 
the rendezvous of American and Mexican 
smugglers. After the occupation of 
Camp Reynolds as a military station and 
when it became necessary to erect a per- 
manent hospital building for the use of 
the camp, the structure was located at 
“Hospital cove,” hence the name. 

The establishment of the San Fran- 
cisco national quarantine station at An- 
gel island, California, was authorized by 
the quarantine act of Congress, approved 
August 1, 1888. This act carried an ap- 
propriation of $103,000. 

Work began April 15, 1890, and the 
station was opened April 29, 1891, for 
the disinfection and detention of the 
steamship China, which arrived from the 
Orient with smallpox. Buildings were 
ready and station regularly established 
May 1, 1892. 

The buildings, machinery, wharves, 
ete., represent an outlay of $212,863.56, 
beside which are a tug and launch and 
other floating property aggregating about 
$33,000, together with the old war vessel 
Omaha, upon which is a complete small 
station comprising two sulphur furnaces 
and fans, engines, boilers, disinfection 
pumps, tanks and sleeping compartments 
for one hundred and thirty detained per- 
sons. This hulk is used for the disinfec- 
tion of vessels. 

The station proper comprises about 
ten acres around Hospital cove and in- 
cludes twenty-nine buildings, large and 
small, among which are the commanding 
officer’s quarters, double set officers’ quar- 
ters, cottage for subordinate officers, 
men’s quarters, large building for cabin 


HOSPITAL COVE, ANGEL ISLAND, LOOKING NORTHEAST INTO RACCOON STRAITS, AND TOWARD WHARF AND DISINFECTING PLANT 
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passengers, two other large buildings for 
ship’s officers, custom officers, etc., hos- 
pital for non-contagious cases, two con- 
tagious disease compounds, one for small- 
pox containing two buildings and one for 
plague, cholera, etc., in an isolated cove, 
a total of three buildings. There are 
three large barracks for steerage passen- 
gers, two Chinese and one Japanese. 


At the working end of the station is a 
large wharf 271 feet long on which are a 
boathouse 50x23 feet and a large wharf 
building which is divided into a “clean” 
and “unclean” end. Near this is a large 
building 90x52 feet known as the disin- 
fecting shed and in this is probably the 
largest disinfecting apparatus ever built. 
There are three cylindrical, double-jack- 

















QUARTERMASTER’S TRANSPORTATION SERVICE, DISCHARGE CAMP, CORRAL BOSS ELKIN IN CHARGE 
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eted Kinyoun-Francis chambers for the 
disinfection of clothing, baggage, etc. 
Each chamber is 40x? feet in diameter 
and fitted for disinfection with either 
steam (230 degrees Fahr.) or 20 per 
centum of formaldehyde followed by am- 
monia. ‘The steam required for these 
chambers as well as for the baths is fur- 
nished by a bank of three large boilers. 

There are two long bathhouses, one for 
cabin and one for steerage passengers, 
each having robing and disrobing rooms 
and shower apparatus. Running through 
the wharfhouse, thence by a circuit 
through the steam chambers is a rail- 
way system for carrying mail, clothing, 
baggage, etc., to be disinfected. Fif- 
teen hundred to two thousand per- 
sons with their baggage can be handled 
in one day at this plant. 

The station has an electric light plant 
with two dynamos, storage and direct 
systems, for arc and incandescent lights 
and a complete steam laundry plant. 

Water is pumped from a well 6 feet in 
diameter by 75 feet deep, with two lat- 
eral galleries 30 feet long, by a self-regu- 
lating gasoline engine, to three tanks 
(capacity 51,000 gallons) and thence dis- 
tributed by gravity; two similar tanks at 
an elevation of 275 feet furnish salt 
water for fire protection. 

The total normal capacity of the sta- 
tion for detention is 1104 persons (steer- 
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age 816, cabin 102, isolation buildings 8, 
non-contagious hospital 35, smallpox 
compound 9, cholera, etc., compound 4, 
the Omaha 130) exclusive of the station 
force. 

An appropriation of $100,000 for an 
iron pier and floating disinfecting plant 
is now available and plans are being 
drawn for the construction. 

Along the northern and western shores 
of Angel island many small excavations 
have been made by citizens and soldiers 
in a fruitless search for gold. These evi- 
dences of greed for the yellow metal have 
long been partially hidden from view by 
the rapidly growing vegetation. 

Near Point Simpton on the northeast- 
ern shore of the island, the present loca- 
tion of the Detention camp, a skipper by 
the name of Captain Michael Hamon 
started a cattle ranch in about 1860, and 
for several years commanded the sloop 
Shooting Star, which made daily trips 
from the island to the city for the con- 
venience of settlers and visitors from 
other parts of the state. 

The equable climate, good drainage, 
abundant water supply, invigorating air 
and isolation of Angel island, and its 
convenient contiguity to the other mili- 
tary reservations in the harbor and to 
San Francisco, render it particularly 
well adapted to the location of military 
amps. 

















SHORT-TERM SOLDIERS, LINED UP BEFORE THE DISCHARGE CAMP RESTAURANT, WAITING THEIR 
TURN FOR “JAW-BONE” MEAL TICKETS 
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A Stampede on the Chisholm 
Trail 


BY EB. A. BRININSTOOL 
Drawings by L. Maynard Dixon 


The Chisholm trail was one of the old-time cattle trails which ran from Texas to 
Kansas and Nebraska, where the cattle were shipped to the eastern markets on the rail- 
road. In the poem a herd of cattle are supposed to be on the way for shipment in charge 
of a relay of cowboys. The trip is a long one, and the cattle must be driven slowly in 
order to arrive in good condition. At night the herd is gathered together and the night 
herdsmen who have them in charge are obliged to ride around the outside of the herd. 
One peculiar thing is the way in which they keep the cattle quiet. They sing constantly 
to them as they slowly circle the herd and keep a watchful eye for any restless steer that 
may strive to break out from the main herd and wander off. 

Finally the herd will one by one lie downor get “bedded,” as it is technically called. 
When cattle are thus bedded it requires very little to stampede them. The sudden approach 
of a coyote, a loud breath, or the clank of a chain tied to the leg of a wagon mule will cause 
them to be up and off in the twinkling of an eye. A thunder shower is one of the cow- 
boy’s terrors and will almost always stampede the herd, and when once started the cattle 
will run over whatever happens to be in their way. 

Then it is that the cowboy’s nerve asserts itself. Those of the relay who are asleep 
must be in the saddle instantly and follow the flying herd. The main thing is to get to 
the head of the column and force the leaders to the left or right, as the case may be, and 
get them to running in a circle. Shooting their guns in the ground and yelling at the top 
of their voices the men may finally sueceed in getting the cattle to circling or “milling,” 
as it is termed, and the cattle will sometimes run for twenty miles before this can be 
accomplished, and when started to milling may run in a circle for hours. Woe betide the 
luckless cowboy whose horse stumbles or steps in a hole while at the head of the herd. 
He would be trampled to death if he should lose his seat or be thrown from his horse. 


Dark is the night on the Chisholm trail, 
Though faintly the pale moon gleams; 
And the cowboy’s call to his bedded herd 
With musical cadence teems; 
Afar on the desolate, wind-swept plains, 
The gray wolf mournfully howls, 
While the coyote sneaks through the short, brown grass, 
Or into the coulee prowls. 
The mists hang low, like a silvery veil, 
Enfolding the dusty Chisholm trail. 


The campfire gleams like a twinkling star, 
The moon hangs low in the west; 

The storm-cloud mutters a threat*ning note 
Far over the brown butte’s crest; 
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STAMPEDE ON THE CHISHOLM TRAIL 


DRAWN BY L. MAYNARD DIXON 


Rattle of horns with the roar of hoofs, 
And flash of the cowboy’s gun! 


The night wind blows with an added force, 
As the breath of the storm is stirred, 
And the cowboy sings in a louder voice, 
As he circles the restless herd. 
Nearer the sound of the Storm King’s wail, 
And danger threatens the Chisholm trail! 
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Shout and hello and a saddling up, 
At the vivid lightning’s flash! 
Neighing of pony and foreman’s yell 
Re-echoes the thunder crash! 
Patter of raindrop and thud of hoof 
As the outfit spurs to the call, 
While the rider’s voice is drowned by the storm, 
And the frightened cattle’s bawl. 
Fierce o’er the plain sweeps the roaring gale, 
And terrors menace the Chisholm trail! 


Quick to their feet spring the frantic herd, 
And into the blackened night, 
Urged by the voice of the hurricane, 
They rush in their frenzied flight! 
The cowboy rides like a wild, wild fiend. 
And the quirt and spur he plies, 
As, over the ‘boundless storm-swept plain, 
His swift-footed pony flies! 
Nothing but death, should those fleet hoofs fail, 
In that mad stampede down the Chisholm trail! 


Rattle of horns with the roar of hoofs, 
And flash of the cowboy’s gun! 
Shout of the riders and pant of steeds 
In the perilous midnight run! * * 
God! there’s a scream, and. a pony’s down! 
But the plunging mass sweeps by, 
For none may stop in the wild night ride 
To answer a comrade’s cry. 
But on and on, through the gath’ring gale, 
Though Death rides over the Chisholm trail! 





























Hunting Mazamas in the 
Cascades 


W. HODGSON 
y Illustrated from photographs by the Author 
HK Cascade mountains are the ap- 
propriate home of the mazama. 
Nowhere are there mountains with 
greener slopes contrasted with whiter 


BY CASPAR 


summits; nowhere are there more inac- 
cessible rocks and crags; nowhere a more 
beautiful home or a more favorable en- 
vironment for the preservation of that 
interesting climber, the white mountain 
goat. <All the way from Mt. Shasta 
northward throughout the length of the 
Cascades the mazama may be found on 
the high peaks. 

We chose to climb the Cascades about 
Lake Chelan. The season was late In- 
dian summer just before the first fall of 
snow in the mountains. With cameras 
and rifles and just enough other baggage 


we took the Shasta route and quickly 
traversed northern California and Ore- 
gon, passing successively those grand old 
Cascade sentinels, Pitt, the Three Sis- 
ters, Jefferson, Hood, Saint Helens, 
Adams and Rainier. 

A not over-long journey brings us to 
the upper end of beautiful Lake Chelan, 
high up on the eastern slopes of the Cas- 
cades of Washington. At Stehekin we 
found opportunity to study the beautiful 
white creatures of ebony hoof and horn. 
The famous trapper and hunter, Red 
Pearl, who is established summer and 
winter at the Field house on the forest 
reserve, after a long search with his glass 
found for us some yellowish white spots 
against the whiter snow of a mountain, 








THE UPPER END OF BEAUTIFUL LAKE CHELAN 
CASCADES OF WASHINGTON 
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IN THE WHITE SILENCE—AFTER THE SEASON’S FIRST SNOWSTORM 


and these he said were wild goats. What 
a climb, five to seven thousand feet above 
the surface of the lake, to the haunts of 
these mountaineers; and how likely we 
were to miss them altogether after such 
a climb, we soon learned. 

The mazama is something of a puzzle 
to naturalists. The question whether he 
is a goat or a sheep or an antelope I will 
not attempt to decide. That he is the 
greatest of mountain climbers no one who 
has ever seen him in his own wild home 
ever questions. He scales rocks where 
man could not find a handhold; he 
jumps precipices and alights on narrow 
ledges from which no man could extri- 
cate himself. He delights in climbing 
the topmost peaks, there to survey the 
world for dangerous enemies, and at the 
slightest sign of one will dash down can- 
yons which no man would be foolhardy 
enough to descend; his favorite escape, 
however, is to some higher peak where 
one would not dare follow. 

The ruggedness of his home, its inac- 
cessibility to strangers, is his protection. 
No lazy man will hunt him and few of 
his wild enemies will follow him. The 


rugged snow-clad peaks are to him as the 
brier bush to the rabbit. 
is also a_ protection; 


His white coat 
; 
and against the 
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snow or the white rocks of the mountain 
peaks it is only by close study that one 
can detect its slightly yellowish tinge. 
About the only enemies of the mazama 
are man and the cougar; and if man will 
only observe stringent game laws and 
allow the goat to live nearer civilization 
the cougar will be less an enemy than 
before. 

It is during the spring and summer 
when the goat families live far back 
toward the summits and rear their young 
that they most fear the cougar. In the 
fall months they take to somewhat lower 
ranges and during stormy winters some- 
times come low down on the mountain 
sides. At the time of-our outing we 
could sometimes with a glass find them 
early in the morning half way down a 
mountain side; during the forenoon we 
could trace their course upward and by 
noon they would be sunning themselves 
upon some cliff near the summit. Some- 
times several goats would form a band, 
but more often a nannie and her kid, ac- 
companied occasionally by the father of 
the family, would constitute the party. 

The sheep-like qualities of mazamas 
are best exhibited when they are sur- 
prised by some hunter who climbs against 
a favorable wind, and opens fire from 














—‘THE SNOWSTORM, AFTER WHICH EVERY WILD THING SEEMED DEAD” 
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LAKE CHELAN, AFTER THE STORM 





behind some sheltering rock. 
Under such circumstances it 
can hardly be wondered that 
they will huddle together, ap- 
pearing very stupid. Our ex- 
perience went to show that they 
were more often not surprised 
and had taken to their rubber- 
cushioned hoofs long before 
the hunters arrived. 

The mazama seems no excep- 
tion to the rule that few ani- 
mals die of old age. A tragedy 
sooner or later, says Ernest 
Seton-Thompson, ends their 
lives. There is the awful 
tragedy in which the rifle plays 
a part; there is the cougar 
tragedy; and there is the wild 
danger of the clash of two 
males of the same species. <A 
wild goat may also fall to his 
fate from some precipice. Red 
Pearl told us of one of those 
fellows who slipped and fell 
from a dizzy height; the rough 
stones tore off parts of his rock- 
clinging hoofs, and the great 
“SUNNING THEMSELVES UPON SOME CLIFF NEAR THE sharp-edged stone on which he 

SUMMIT” fell laid open his flesh the 
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whole length of his body. Some years 
afterward this veteran fell to Red’s rifle 
and the above story was literally written 
over his scarred body. It is more than 
likely that the famous mazama some- 
times meets death in the practice of his 
best art, that of climbing. 

Before trying our hand with rifle and 
kodak we rowed across the lake to a per- 
pendicular cliff which rises from the 
water’s edge near the base of Castle 
mountain. Here are pictured on the 
smooth face of the solid rock, in time- 
worn characters of true Indian picture 
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writing, stories of famous Indian hunts, 
most of them goat hunts. The picture 
writing on this rocky page of Indian his- 
tory extends from fifteen to forty feet 
above the water’s surface, and some of 
the figures are of heroic proportions. 
Some of these hunting stories show great 
slaughter, forty or more goats to one 
chase. 

On the following day we tried our 
climbing ability by ascending a mountain 
near the lake, taking only the boy of the 
ranch for a guide. We carried a gun and 
a kodak, but expected little in the way of 
game save a few grouse. The 
sights one sees when without a 
gun are proverbial—this time 
they proved actual. When near 
the summit of the spur we 
were climbing, it was proposed 
that we return to camp, but the 
girl of the party persisted in 


reaching the summit before 
taking the back track. So on- 


ward we went, not very cau- 
tiously, for there was no 
thought of game. The writer 
was first to see on nearing the 
summit, not two hundred yards 
above, standing there on the 
topmost rock, surveying the 
canyon below, the finest ma- 
zama and the finest picture he 
ever saw. This old billy with 
long beard and shaggy coat had 
neither seen, heard nor scented 
us, there being a strong down 
wind in our favor. He did not 
pose there, monarch of all the 
mountain, for long; the girl 
carried the rifle and as she had 
proved the best shot of the 
three, no one else thought of 
taking the weapon. Her up-hill 
shot was low and the white old 
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OLD NANNIE AND KID ON A MOUNTAIN CREST 


patriarch was only wounded. Immedi- 
ately he dashed down one of the worst 
canyons of the mountains; it was miles 
and miles in length and perpendicular 
in places; at other points the rocks 
were as large as hotels and as smooth 
as glass. The boy dashed after the 
goat and in some miraculous way saved 
his neck. The writer tried to follow, 
but was blocked on the glassy face 
of a precipice and. could go neither for- 
ward nor back, up nor down, for full 
twenty minutes. The girl with the rifle 
had been reared in the mountains; she 
made a detour of half a mile and came 
upon the canyon lower down where she 
lay in wait for the wounded mazama. 
Though sorely wounded the old goat 
made more rapid progress down the can- 
yon than any of us, and before he was 
dispatched by a fatal shot at the hands of 
the young woman he had made three 





IN THE CLOUDS FOLLOWING TIIE STORM 


miles of the roughest mountain travel. 
His great white skin now adorns that 
lady’s boudoir. 

I could not think of being outdone by 
a girl, and yet it is not easy to get a 
goat even in the Chelan country; ac- 
cordingly the next morning I was off at 
daylight with Red. We traveled all day 
much higher and farther than the day 
before, but until near nightfall we had 
no luck. We had started for the lake on 
our return when we saw the only goat of 
that day. A two-hundred-yard down- 
hill shot in the growing dusk passed over 
him—and so did another and another— 
when he disappeared behind a cliff and it 
was too dark to follow him. 

It took half the night to reach the 
ranch, but that did not deter us from 
making an early start the very next 
morning for another mountain. We 





rowed out into the lake very early and 
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when we could see clearly searched the 
mountain peaks for those yellow-white 
spots. Luckily we found some. There 
is exhilaration in climbing and hunting 


when you know there is game ahead. 
This time we knew it, had seen it— 


though we might fail, we would work 
hard to win. We kept out of sight and 
climbed. The wind was watched—some- 
times it was an up wind, sometimes a 
down wind—it was very treacherous that 
morning; but we climbed one canyon 
and the mazamas were in another. We 
could not tell during those hours of se- 
strain if the had 


vere game gone 
higher. We debated whether to try sur- 


prising them from below or to try get- 
ting above them. I chose the latter 
plan, for I had been practicing down- 
hill shooting the day before and wished 
to redeem my reputation. It was nearly 
noon and we judged the goats might be 
opposite or below us. Cautiously I 
climbed the canyon side and peered over 
a ledge. There were the two goats. They 
were down and away two hundred and 
fifty yards, standing on a shelf overlook- 
ing a canyon. | chose the billy, of course, 
and dropped on the ground to shoot. 
Fearing I might wound the old fellow 
and let him drop off the rock, I used 
three thirty-thirty cartridges, which were 








“THE GIRL WITH THE RIFLE HAD BEEN REARED IN THE 
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all fatal shots. His companion stood for 
a minute as if dazed and then seemed to 
jump off the precipice to certain death ; 
she was, however, only making good her 
escape to a higher peak. 

This was sufficient experience of its 
kind. My den now supports the trophy— 
horns, hoofs and skin. We decided that 
the remainder of our hunting should be 
with kodaks entirely, some of the results 
of which are herewith presented. 

The next day and every day for a fort- 
night we, including the girl, climbed 
mountains, carrying our rifles and hunt- 
ing with cameras. We had been particu- 


larly fortunate in the beginning; though 
some .mazamas were afterward found 


with the glass they always managed to 


be “not at home” when we called, except 
in one instance when we might have 


taken a goat family with the rifle. We 
chose the use of the more harmless 


camera, which is a less cruel and more 
lasting pleasure than that of the rifle. 
Only a few days of beautiful weather 
remained; then the first snowstorm came 
on, when every goat and every other 
wild thing seemed to disappear. The 
change was marvelous; the woods had 
seemed alive with life, then came the 
frosty morning and the snowstorm, after 
which every wild thing seemed dead. 
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PEBBLES 


The hard turmoil of the pitiless sea 


Turns the pebble to beauteous gem— 


They who escape the agony 


Miss also the diadem. 


—Minot J. Savage. 


El Paso de Robles 


BY DONALD 


MACDONALD 


dlustrated from photographs bs H. C. Trbbitts 


ORD pictures of out-of-doors are 

\ \ doubtless sometimes readable— 

like the jokes in the almanac— 

but such picture work is to be approached 

warily, for it has all been done by per- 

sons who knew how. ‘The trees, the flow- 

ers, the everlasting hills, the rivers, the 

nightingales (and other birds), the sun, 

the moon, the stars, the sky have been 
told of quite often. 

In describing Paso Robles, therefore, 
it is necessary to cast about to see what is 
interesting that has not been served be- 
fore; and by omission the intelligent 
reader may infer that the stars that o’er 
us shine, and their reflection in earth’s 
firmament, the flowers, are here about as 
elsewhere in California—at Pasadena, or 
San Jose, or Santa Barbara. 

Paso Robles is built along the Salinas 
river’s western shore, with an arc of 





mountains surrounding it on three sides. 





A ROAD OF SUNSHINE AND SHADE AT SANTA YSABEL, NEAR PASO ROBLES 


On the fourth the Salinas valley spreads 
down to Monterey bay. The river is a 
lazy affair and guilty of disturbing the 
peace only when angered by midwinter 
torrents. Rather crooked in its sandy 
way, it helps the scenery with variety. 
The mountains are of the kind that 
keep poets up at night writing rhymed 
comments upon the hills silver in the 
starlight save where the shadows of the 
oaks darken them. They are not what the 
the Sierra Club would eall high moun- 
tains, and vet I know of few views to 
equal that from the summit of Santa 
Ysabel, or from the mountain-top above 
the town, when Nature has put on her 
evening dress of the year, russet and 
brown and gold. 
Of the climate I can say little, for at 
the time the temperature tables should 
have been studied I was galloping over 
the hills on horseback, for the winding 
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ways and the exhilarating 
air make that preferable 
even to ping pong. Return- 
ing to the climate, there are 
many old inhabitants here 
who have never known 
what it is to be sick, and 
doctors of the country have 
a rather lean and hungry 
look, and no automobiles. 
In the winter it don’t snow 
and in the summer it don’t 
rain. Any one who can 
work comfortably out of 
doors at any time, can work 
comfortably out of doors 
here all the time. The town 
is high and dry, and an oc- 
casional frost only adds 
elixir to the air and color to 
the leaves and is a tonic for 
you. It’s not cold. True, 
the temperature tables were 
not, studied, but the chil- 
dren had vague ideas as to 
the meaning of the word 
“snow.” “Arctics” were not 
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>< on sale at the shoe stores; 

2 gloves, not. mittens, were 
# sold, and the overcoats in 
Ca 


stock were all cousins of 
summer dusters. In Feb- 
ruary the wild flowers begin 
to compare colors and in 
November the pears are at 
their best. The pears are 
as good as any that ever 
grew, and the best are on 
the right-hand side back of 
a barbed wire fence at the 
junction of the road from 
Paso Robles with the road 
from—that reminds methat 
prunes and peaches and 
berries do well, too. 

Of course, the hot springs 
are the things that make 
Paso Robles famous, and if 
you write to my friend, Mr. 
W. A. Junker, who has a 
stopping place there, he will 
send you a diagram of how 
many minerals and how 
much of each you can get 
in a drink of water. It isa 
pity that Ponce de Leon 
could not have seen Mr. 
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Junker’s advertisement in the papers. 


There are many kinds of mineral springs 
and for a half mile along the river they 
bubble up to be used as doctors decree. 
The largest are enclosed in a very impos- 
ing building where there are all conveni- 
ences from springboards and _ plunge 
baths to the reducer-in-ordinary attached 
to a Turkish bath. I am told that two 
hundred people can be bathed here com- 
fortably at one time, and this is not to be 
doubted even though the mud baths do 
look a trifle uncomfortable. 

The hotel is in a private park. In de- 
scribing a hotel, according to the rules 
of the guide book, one should remark its 
front, the number of stories, the number 
of rooms, the light, fire, telegraph and 
telephone service, the location of the din- 
ing room and the number it will accom- 
modate. Bearing these requirements in 
mind the Hotel El Paso de Robles may 
be briefly said to be in the same class 
that other first-class California hotels 
are, thus avoiding mistakes through fail- 
ure in accuracy of detail. 
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To my mind the hotel is best described 
as a large number of magnificent fire- 
places surrounded by large rooms, well 
furnished and with fine windows. These 
rooms are connected with very spacious 
halls so that the charm of out-of-doors is 
not altogether lost. If out of doors had 
“modern conveniences” in this age when 
breathing room is so despised, what a 
beneficial change from the ordinary habi- 
tation it would be! The stairways, too, 
are broad and easy, stepped so that they 
compete very strongly with the new 
elevator. 

The exterior of the hotel is chiefly re- 
markable for its verandas, where mor 
space is under roof than many of our 
wayside inns afford altogether. One may 
always find a quiet corner wherein to 
smoke a cigar or enjoy a book and believe 


onment. The verandas after dusk are a 
place of charm in the calm nights of Paso 
Robles. Voices out of the darkness—the 
glow of the cigar—the rhythm of an easy 
rocking chair—the up-valley breeze stir- 
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ring the vines gently—the odor of flow- 
ers and mountain shrubs—make one for- 
get whether the hotel front is of brown- 
stone or of pressed brick. 

There must be many rooms in the inn, 
but I did not waste a day counting them. 
It is so much easier to put in the time 





possessing one with its cleanliness, its - 


comfort and its windows that one might 
walk out of. A window veiled enough to 
soften the Paso Robles sunlight, a book, 
an easy chair—-who would spend time 
counting rooms? 

Coming into Paso Robles you note the 
cattle satisfied amid the wild oats, knee 
deep, or see the yellow-legged chickens, 
and you know it is a goodly land. So the 
dining-room is an attraction, not a place 
of penance. It is large and light and 
airy, but one’s attention is concentrated 
on what is set before him, and in that is 
found infinite satisfaction. 

Paso Robles is a place of fifteen hun- 
dred people surrounding the hotel; a 
pretty place with many beautiful homes. 
The park grounds about the hotel sep- 
arate it from the town and from the hot 
springs. For those who would lead a 
busy life here is the best quail and 
dove hunting in California, while horse- 
back riding or driving through the Santa 
Lucia mountains leads one to Painted 
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Caves, to quicksilver mines, to ocean 
views, to waterfalls, to trout streams and 
to the beautiful Santa Ysabel rancho 
with a lake of hot mineral water boiling 
forth from the largest hot springs in the 
state. Santa Ysabel with its oak-lined 
drives, its hot springs and its hills, its 
dairy farm and orchards is an endless 
source of pleasure to those who know it. 

After all, if you are interested in re- 
sorts, for pleasure or for health, or for 
both, why not stop reading about Paso 
Robles and see it? Maybe I have a 
slightly different point of view from 
yours; rich cream, butter and eggs that 
don’t grow on town tables, vegetables that 
you may pull yourself, fruit from trees 
in sight of your window, chickens that 
waken you in the morning to make a 
closer acquaintance before night—all 
these may not interest you, but the town 
is there, and the hotel is there, and the 
hot springs have been there according to 
Indian legend since Noah’s great flood. 
and as they are half way between Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, there is no good 
reason why you shouldn’t spend a week 
there—and enjoy the tennis courts, the 
bowling alleys, the social halls, the golf 
links, the croquet grounds and the other 
attractions that go without saying, just 
as the meals do. 


At Santa Catalina 


BY ETTA CARY IDE 
Adrift in the sea is this island rare, 
Agleam and aglow from morn till morn. 
Far remote from the world’s mad rush and care 
Lies this jewel of an earthquake born. 


It woos to its bay-indented shores 


Hearts that are weary and souls 


storm-tossed. 


And with mystic touch it seems to restore 
All the old-time dreams that life had lost. 


Once more our sweet youth does nothing 


ack. 


We stand on the edge of its blue sea, 
With a rush of memories that bears us back 
To the days when life was full and free. 


So we love this island in the sea, 
Where the world grows sweeter, days more dear, 





For the hope it brings to you and me, 
In the magic charm of its atmosphere. 
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DRAWING BY ARTHUR LEWIS 


“You’re askin’ if it’s goin’ to rain? Wal, stranger, I dunno, 
But jedgin’ from the looks o’ things, I’d say it is, although 
This Californy weather is a most surprisin’ thing,” 

Said Uncle Reuben Washburn, as he stopped his work, to bring 
A wagon load of lemons up to ripen in his barn, 

And then began to spin the tenderfoot his weather yarn. 


“T ben in this good state nigh on ten year ’n a half, come fall, 
An’ have learned not to count upon ol’ weather signs at all, 
I tried ’em all when I first come, *n never seemed to hit 
Upon a single chunk o’ rule, ez I could call a fit; 

Back East I knew them signs so well, I didn’t need a grain 
O’ barometric reck’nin’ to announce a comin’ rain. 


“A Philadelphy lawyer would git up a stump, I’ll own, 

If he should try perdicktin’ in this tropercal ozone; 

Why, when yer see the sun a-drawin’ water, ez yer think, 

Mos’ of’en yer won’t git enough for bottle flies to drink; 
When mack’rel skies ’n blackish clouds pint to a thunder storm, 
Yer mark my words, an hour hence the sun’ll be out warm. 


“In dry time here when I would see a circle round the moon, 

I used to tell my neighbors that *twould git to rainin’ soon, 

Av’ course I’d count the stars inside that ring, to find what dav 
We might expec’ that rain, ’n like ez not them stars would say 
The second ’r the third, ’n then I’d wink ’n smile ’n slap 

My knee in joy; but ten to one we wouldn’t git a drap. 


“Whene’er a nor’-east wind would come agin my gable ell 

Back in Vermont, I knowed *twould rain for quite a little spell, 
When roomatiz would twitch *n make my off leg pain like fun— 
I tuk roomatics, stranger, in the war 0’ sixty-one— 

I allers knew wet weather was a-settin’ in, but now 

This wondrous land ’n climate has nigh cured me up I vow. 


“So Pm content to let this weather propersishun be, 

Ez long ’s the Lord sends rain enough to wet my property, 
An’ my advice to you is not to bet a blessed cent 

Upon this western weather, if yer do yer’ll sure repent: 

But, stranger, [ must haul this load 0’ lemons from these rows, 
No! No! Yer needn’t thank me: glad to seen ver! Addyose.” 

















SIMPSON’S MEADOW AT THE HEAD OF TEHIPITE CANYON, FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


High Water in Tehipite 


BY HELEN GOMPERTZ LE CONTE 


Illustrated from photographs by Joseph N. Le Conte 


S\ARLY in June we started on a 
ae tramp, intending to explore Te- 
hipite canyon, and climb some 

pi anyon, I 
peaks at its head. Our itinerary was by 
train to Fresno, by stage to Ockenden’s 
and afoot the rest of the way. We 
started: from Ockenden’s on June 11th, 
and, after a leisurely trip, reached the 
floor of the canyon on June 16th, at 1 
p.m. 

“Here we are facing the great Tehipite 
Dome, and now what next?” That ques- 
tion constantly recurred to each one of 
us four as we sat beside the raging river 
and looked up at the towering rock that 
almost overhung the narrow canyon with 
its massive gray dome. The wiseacres at 
Ockenden’s, forty miles away, had 
warned us that we’d never take our pack 
mules into Tehipite this early in the sea- 


son, and had shaken their heads dubious- 
ly about our getting up the river even 
without those useful appendages. Thus 
far no greater difficulty had we met than 
an incredibly steep trail into the canyon. 
but now the angry, foam-flecked river 
made the men look grave, and the women 
silently shiver at the thought of daring 
to cross it. I say, “silently,” for we were 
old campers, and knew better than to cry 
before we were hurt. Besides, there was 
a pride and sense of responsibility in the 
fact that we were looked upon as com- 
rades by the men, and we must in no wise 
fall below the standard by increasing 
their anxieties. So, in spite of the fact 
that the chaperone had double fears, for 
herself and for her husband, she set me a 
brave example and we both held our 
peace. 


Cc 
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Our chief said that it was 
easy enough to go up the can- 
yon when the river was low, 
for then he had walked along 
the bed of it at certain places 
where the stream filled the nar- 
row gorge. On this occasion, 
however, we must explore a bit, 
and then decide upon our 
course. We walked eastward 
up the canyon to Crown creek, 
the first big tributary that 
comes in from the north, just 
beside the dome. It makes a 
series of plunges down the 
three-thousand-foot wall, and 
ends in the beautiful Silver 
Spray fall. Here the men left 
us to enjoy the changing lights 
that glorified the delicate white mist of 
the cataract, while they crossed the stream 
on a convenient log and explored the for- 
bidding looking talus pile beyond. In an 
hour they returned and said they had 
found a “monumented” track which was 
passable provided some brush were cut 
out. We then retraced our steps and, 
stopping on the way to visit the curious 
rock house formed by the fall of a huge 
flat granite slab upon the upright boul- 
ders, reached camp in time to get a good 
dinner. 

The sun rose late in the depths of 'Te- 
hipite, but we were up with the dawn and 
off long before his rays reached us. The 
inules were just able to ford Crown creck, 
and then we took to the rock pile, our 
chief going ahead to cut brush and at 


CROSSING KINGS RIVER AT THE BROKEN DUTCH OVEN FORD 


_ them. 








LOOKING DOWN TEHIPITE CANYON, FROM THE TRAIL 


times to seek further monuments when 
we seemed to have come to the end of 
Several times this happened, but 
revealed the tell- 
At last we came 
very edge of the 


a little brush cutting 
tale stones further on. 
to a standstill on the 
swift river. 

“We can’t ford it or swim it; and the 
trail cannot go into it,” we exclaimed. 

In spite of our incredulity, the trail 
did go into the river, for we caught sight 
of the monuments sticking up above the 
surface of the water which lashed itself 
into foam against the great boulders be- 
neath. 

“Now, we're up against it,” said the 
boys, cheerfully. “We'll have to take to 
the rock pile without any monuments to 
guide us.” 

And so up we scrambled 
after our chief, whom we 
dubbed “the Pathfinder,’ and 
right manfully did he circle 
around over rocks and under 
brush in search of a trail. 
Sometimes the men spent pre- 
cious minutes in cutting away 
brush or again in building up 
with loose rock some big hole 
to enable the mules to pass 
over in safety. Finally, having 
reached a high place on the 
rocks, we looked ahead and, to 
our joy, saw that the end was 
nigh, and that a few yards be- 
yond there was an abrupt de- 
scent to a piney slope. Alas! 
we had reckoned much too soon, 
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for yawning at our very feet was a con- 
siderable chasm, easy enough for the foot 
passenger, but impossible for our mules. 
Nothing daunted, the men clambered 
down and fell to cutting some young cot- 
tonwoods along the river with which to 
construct a rude bridge across the chasm. 
Meanwhile we held the patient beasts, 
who tried in vain to find a comfortable 
footing on the jagged rock pile and rest- 
lessly poised themselves on the very edge 
of the hole. The blows of the axe re- 
sounded bravely, but it seemed a puny 
weapon when pitted against the might of 
cliff and torrent. 

On the opposite side of the canyon 
the wall was cleft by a narrow gorge 
whose entrance was guarded by fantas- 
tic pinnacles, and whose gloomy recesses 
well deserved the name of “the Titans’ 
Playground.” ‘To our left rose another 
great battlemented cliff, between whose 
base and the torrent we four human be- 
ings found a foothold and felt the while 
pitifully small and weak. After two good 
hours’ work the men put several logs in 
place and, lashing them with ropes, had 
yet to exert their wearied bodies in urg- 
ing the mules across. Once safely over 
we hurried to the flat, and, it being al- 
ready three o’clock, we decided to camp 
there for the night. We had not tasted 
food since dawn, and, besides, our chief 
saw another rock pile ahead and judged 
it useless to attempt it at that late hour. 
It was imperative, however, that we move 
on as quickly as possible, for there was 
hardly any feed for our mules, but the 
necessities of our animals must give way 
to the common safety, so we let them 
browse about as far as possible. 

A good night’s sleep brought strength 
and courage for the morrow and again 
we took to the rocks. The trail ran near 
the river, and into it for a few feet. 
emerging again where the rock pile was 
passable. The men judged that, except 
for one deep hole, it would be easy enough 
to get the mules through the water, so 
the one named Jackie led, and, that one 
safely landed, Blackie followed; but 
when Grandpa’s turn came, he poised 
airily on the edge of the aforesaid hole, 
and instead of leaping across it, tum- 
bled into it, and lay there comfortably, 
up to his neck in water. ¢ 

It was only a moment’s work to cut the 
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pack ropes, pull off the packs and ex- 
tricate Grandpa. Our canvases were ali 
right for keeping off the rain, but sub- 
merging was too much for them, and we 
frantically fell to searching for the 
matches, which, being found inside a 
veast powder can, had escaped unharmed. 
There was nothing for it but to spread 
the wettest things in the sun, and after 
an hour we packed up and were off again. 
sy nine o’clock we came to Blue Canyon 
creek, and found it a mass of rapids from 
the foot of the cliff to its confluence with 
the river. The lighter of the two men 
espied a great oak that overhung the nar- 
rower rapids, and carrying one end of a 
rope, he crawled along to the end of a 
long horizontal limb and dropped safely 
on the further bank. We then selected a 
less dangerous ford and with the help of 
a rope made fast to trees on either side 
our chaperone breasted the current. But 
even with the aid of the rope and her 
husband’s hand she spread out on the 
water like a limp rag, and it was only by 
main force that she regained her footing 
and presently emerged on the other bank. 
[ then followed, and left our tall man up 
in a tree rigging an endless rope for pass- 
ing the packs across. It was nearly 
eleven when the packs, mules and finally 
the man were across, and though the 
water no longer slushed out of our boots, 
we were still quite moist and therefore 
decided to push on and walk ourselves 
dry. We found the monuments leading 
from the stream to another rock pile, but 
we were used to that, and it was only 
when we had advanced twenty or thirty 
yards that we found our trail obliterated, 
buried by a mighty avalanche of rocks. 
It had only recently fallen, for the living 
trees were gashed and torn at its edge, 
and fresh earth still clung to the rubble. 
Now, indeed, we were hemmed in on 
every side, for no friendly tree stretched 
its arm back over the stream, nor could 
we find any encouragement from river or 
cliff. 

“We must build a trail across the ava- 
lanche,” announced the boys. “There’s 
not a spear of grass on this rocky stream 
bed, nor on the rock piles behind; we 
must get our animals to grass tonight.” 

Then after a hasty lunch, they began ¢ 
truly hereulean task. First young trees 


were put together lengthwise and shorter 
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THE DOME OF TENIPITE, IN CALIFORNIA’S SIERRA NEVADA 


branches across them, and, with stones 
and earth on top, these formed an ap- 
proach up the side of the avalanche. That 
brought us to the rocks, loose and un- 
stable as those of a glacial moraine, and 
ready to move at our touch. We cau- 
tiously gained a solid foothold and the 
men bent to the labor of prying out great 
rocks that stood in the way, while we 
women carried smaller pieces and filled 





in the holes. With infinite pains and pa- 
tience we finished a rough trail for about 
fifty yards by four o’clock, and then 
packed again and started. 

The chaperone said that she would 
carry the gun, the chief took Jackie, Rob 
started with Grandpa and to my lot fell 
Blackie. Just as Jackie was almost at 
the top of the rough ascent we had made 
he slipped and fell among the jagged 
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boulders. At almost the same moment 
Grandpa caught his foot on a projecting 
tree trunk and managed to roll off into a 
tangled pile of cottonwood trees. The 
chief yelled to Rob to help him save 
Jackie’s life, and Rob with one despair- 
ing look at old Grandpa, sped up the 
trail and left him to his fate. While 
Jack was struggling fearfully and the 
boys were cutting his pack ropes and 
urging him up, the chaperone gave a yell 
from above, which was followed by a 
crash. A huge boulder had become loos- 
ened and came straight toward the strug- 
gling group. The boys jumped just in 
time, as the huge thing came on, and, 
balancing a moment on the edge of the 
trail, leaped clean over Jackie, and 
frightened old Grandpa so that he began 
another struggle, slid rapidly down the 
brushy incline, settled gently on his 
haunches and remained there “saying his 
prayers.” The boulder had hardly set- 
tled before the boys renewed the struggle 
for life, and most fortunately succeeded 
in saving the poor bleeding mule. All 
was over in a few minutes and the men 
came back to see how we fared. It wasa 
great relief to our feelings to laugh im- 
moderately at Grandpa’s meekly folded 
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paws (i. e., forefeet), instead of soberly 
considering our desperate situation. We 
extricated old Grandpa amid shouts of 
laughter, while the poor old creature 
gazed upon us in mild surprise. We then 
returned to Blue Canyon creek and got 
as good a dinner as we could, while the 
boys led the animals over the:rock pile 
without packs and there let them loose to 


graze. Immediately after dinner we 
“turned in” and watched the moon 


whiten the great cliff from whose face 
had fallen the rock which caused all our 
woe. 

Next morning the men began the 
tedious task of carrying all the stuff over 
the avalanche. It was eleven o’clock when 
we again fared forth to battle with the 
unknown. ‘The mule was not much the 
worse for his tumble, and we were cheer- 
ful over that and over the thought that 
we could hardly meet anything worse 
than we had already encountered. We 
traveled slowly and laboriously all day, 
and the chief began to remember places 
he had seen the year before and to warn 
us that we must traverse “Hell’s Half 


Mile” before we could camp for the 
night. 
“Four o’clock! Five o’clock! Now for 
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DINNER AT SIMPSON’S MEADOW CAMP, 


‘Hell’s Half Mile.” Surely the name is 
expressive enough to conjure up the most 
dreadful talus pile reaching apparently 
to the sky and composed of such’ enor- 
mous boulders that we had to climb to 
its very summit in order to cross it. It 
may have been half a mile across, but it 
surely was two miles up and down it. 
Too tired to do more than crawl we then 
crossed Alpine creek, a narrow, rapid 
stream, and, just as darkness fell, found 
ourselves in a small meadow and there 
tumbled into camp. We put up the fire 
irons just where we sat and cooked a 
great kettleful of soup and a dish of rice. 
We had to find everything in the dark, 
and after supper we took off our heavy 
boots, reached for our blankets and rolled 
into them. 

Sleep and oblivion reigned, and not till 
glaring sunshine touched it did the camp 
begin to stir. We found ourselves com- 
ically mixed up in a confusion of pots, 
pans, boots and pack saddles, but what 
cared we for that? We were all safe and 
sound and could look back with an al- 
most pleasurable shudder to the dangers 
of the avalanche. We two women de- 
clared we would not stir from the spot all 
day, but when the men returned from 
an inspection of the river and_ yelled, 
“Hello! we’ve found the ford, and we'd 
better try it before the river rises!” we 
vielded gracefully and packed up. A few 
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hundred yards of plain trail brought us 
to the dreaded ford. First came a nar- 
row but deep and swift stream spanned 
by a good foot log. This led to a large 
island, bevond which there were two wide, 
shallow streams separated by other is- 
lands, and, last of all, a muddy slough 
which ran along the further bank. 

The packs were laboriously carried 
across the log, and then Rob went a bit 
below this where, steadying himself with 
a tall, voung sapling he had cut, he en- 
tered the shallower water, caught the end 
of a rope to which were attached our 
three animals, and prepared to “haul in” 
when they should emerge from deep 
water. We then pushed Jackie in and he 
tugged the other two after him. The 
current caught them and pulled them 
down stream where, falling into a deep 
hole, they were rolled over and over til! 
we couldn’t tell “which legs belonged to 
who.” The despairing cry went up: 
“We'll have three dead mules!” Then 
Rob, who had given them slack rope, 
watched his chance and pulled mightily 
against the current. Jack responded to 
the tightening of the rope, and, getting 
his head above water, swam lustilv for- 
ward. The struggling pair behind him 
were drawn out of the swift current and 
began to help themselves, so that in a few 
moments all were safe on the other shore. 
We repacked on the island, and the other 
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streams were mere walkovers for the 
mules. Rob led them over, steadying 
himself with the sapling. A rope was 
made fast to a tree on the first island, 
and there being no trees on the sand spit 
which divided the next streams, Rob tied 
the rope about himself and we smaller 
fry plunged into the icy stream, churn- 
ing it into foam as the current struck us 
with no little force. It was easier walk- 
ing than the irregular bed of Blue Can- 
yon creek had been, and after the first 
timid steps we held on for dear life to 
the rope and crossed in safety. Thus we 
passed over still another branch of the 
river, and then came out from the slough 
well covered with mud, but glad that we 
had at last passed the ford of “the Broken 
Dutch Oven.” Sure enough, there was a 
broken Dutch oven lying on a large fallen 
trunk, and I think that this was quite as 
astonishing as anything I saw on the 
trip. At least, I was more surprised at 


seeing it than if it had been a live bear. 

The chief now threw up his hat glee- 
fully. The load of responsibility had 
weighed heavily upon him, and now our 
troubles were over he beamed cheerfully 
upon us as we walked about in the hot 
sunshine drying off and watching the 
mules, who had found a dry, earthy spot 
and forthwith began to roll and kick up 
their heels for joy. The next day we 
went on our way rejoicing, and having 
crossed Slide and Dougherty creeks, 
found ourselves at last in a wide expanse 
of meadow girt by lofty mountains, whose 
white summits had lured us from afar. 
We pitched camp on a beautiful spot un- 
der a camp of tall yellow pines close to 
the river. Thereupon we fell to fishing, 
eating and lazying, while Grandpa and 
his companions stood with noses buried 
in the thick, sweet clover or wandered 
about clipping off only the tops of the 
tall,rich grasses that waved in the breeze. 


The Land of Opportunity 


A WORD TO THE PROSPECTIVE SETTLER IN 
CALIFORNIA 


ie ae 


ARK TWAIN somewhere says: 

“Once I could have bought St. 

Louis for six million dollars, but 
I foolishly let the opportunity pass. Now 
it could not be bought for hundreds of 
millions.” 

It is easy to sympathize with the 
genial humorist. Most of us have en- 
tered into his experience. But oppor- 
tunity is a winged figure that rarely 
turns a full look upon us before she is 
gone. We get but a glimpse of her face, 
and often must take somebody’s word for 
it that she is here. It was so in the days 
of the padres, when Mexico gave the land 
away by leagues; it was so in the late 
fifties, when the splendid promise of 
agricultural California was seen by but 
few: it was so at a later period, when 
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southern California broke out in or- 
chards, and sheep pastures grew into or- 
ange groves worth a thousand dollars an 
acre. Over large areas in central Cali- 
fornia many stayed by the wheat field 
and the stock range, not seeing the mag- 
nificent future that was opening even 
then. Today is again a day of oppor- 
tunity. The destiny of the state is work- 
ing out before our eyes. It is to be a 
land of fruit, a land of small farms, the 
home of the many, and not the heritage 
of the few. 

The situation today which the home- 
seeker should study, is but the natural 
evolution of the industrial life of Cali- 
fornia’s country side. It has worked out 
more rapidly in the south, and made that 
region populous with homes and cities in 
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THE LAND OF 
the lifetime of a child. It will work out 
in central and northern California with 
equal certainty, if not with equal celerity, 
and a few acres by and by will be worth 
a small fortune. 

Is that visionary? Irrigated land in 
Spain today is worth from six hundred 
to two thousand five hundred dollars an 
acre. It has taken, it is true, seven hun- 
dred years to reach such a figure, but 
that is nothing. California has reached it 
in Jess than fifty vears. Land planted to 
oranges has actually sold for two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars an acre for soil 
and trees and water right. It is not sur- 
prising. Better half a year in this new 
world of the west than a cycle of old 
Spain. We know nothing here of the sol- 
emn calm of her slow-moving centuries, 
and long before we have approached the 
density of her population we will have 
outstripped her in the market value of 
our lands. For there is but one Califor- 
nia, and large as it is, the time is swiftly 
coming when there will not be enough of 
it to “go around.” 

Today land is plenty and population 
sparse. ‘The reasons are not far to seek. 
They are as plenty as blackberries. Vast 
tracts devoted to stock raising, or grown 
to wheat do not settle up a country. 
Forty men without families, working 
part of the year to seed and harvest ten 
thousand acres, do not have a great social 
effect in establishing communities or in- 
creasing the population of a country. 
And land held as an investment, lying 
idle and waiting for the “unearned in- 
crement” through the development of ad- 
joining sections, becomes unprofitable 
without a rapidly growing population, 
and is put on the market. 

That is part of the situation. The 
other part of it is this: Dry farming is 
seen to be precarious business in every 
land. Irrigation is scientific. It takes 
the work of the tiller of the soil out of 
the realm of chance, and in a land of 
sunshine like this makes farming or fruit 
growing a stable business. But irriga- 
tion is intensive farming, and concerns 
itself with small tracts. It means the 
day of small farms, and large holdings 
must be broken up. They are unprofita- 
ble. This explains why lands are low; 
why great, level, productive acres in the 
finest regions of a wonderful state, are 
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for sale. And it is this which makes 
California again a land of opportunity. 
The settler can buy rich lands at prices 
that will never be known again, in the 
great valleys and in the neighborhood ot 
towns and schools and churches, lands 
ready for the plow. _ 

What inducement is there to do so? 
What are the advantages in this western 
end of the west? What makes California 
desirable for homes ? 

The answer is: First—California cli- 
mate. It is an old story, but a forceful 
one, and will be felt so long as frosts and 
floods destroy the harvests of other lands, 
or tornadoes wreck homes and crops 
alike. Montesquieu said truly that “the 
empire of climate is the only enduring 
one,” and so long as there is on the con- 
tinent a land of refuge from the unkind- 
ness of nature, and a place where the 
struggle of existence is modified, so long 
will men who till the soil press into it. It 
is only a question of knowing the facts 
about it, and matching the beneficence of 
its climate with the abundance of its 
markets. For climate draws its subjects 
from every other realm. It is one of the 
great assets of a state—a resource which 
is never diminished by use or exhausted 
by time. California climate has two re- 
lations, one to plant life, the other to 
human life. It pushes the growth of the 
one, it is kind to the limitations of the 
other. Elsewhere growth is checked by 
frost and ice, here winter by the calendar 
is full of plant-building sunshine. Else- 
where the worker consumes the fruits of 
the summer’s labor in the inactivity of 
the winter. He must fight against cold, 
bury his cabbage, make snug his cellar, 
bank up his house, lay in stores of fuel 
and provisions, warm his fingers, thaw 
his frozen boots, draw the frost out of his 
tools, or wait by the fire until the storm 
exhausts itself. Here growth goes on: 
production does not cease; there is no 
loss of time. Stock board themselves all 
winter and the soil through the long 
summer will yield two harvests. This is 
all gain. It counts up into cash. 

Second—The fertility of the soil. The 
great agricultural region of California is 
level. It is not exposed to torrential 
rains. Its chemical elements, which sup- 
ply plant life with food, have been: gath- 
ered through ages from the vast water- 
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shed of the mountains and these remain. 
The soil is of immeasurable depth. Where 
irrigation is practiced the fertility of the 
land is constantly renewed. This sedi- 
mentary deposit is slight, but continuous 
and valuable. Piedmont and Lombardy 
in Northern Italy owe their fertility to 
irrigation. The great plain of China 
maintains its fertility unexhausted, be- 
cause it is a vast network of rivers, canals 
and ditches. The fertility of the valley 
of the Nile is due to the rich sediment 
held in suspension by the great river. The 
irrigated lands in California have a 
greater value than in any other state, for 
the same reason. Upon the original gifts 
of nature is being built up a common- 
wealth productive far beyond the aver- 
age. 

Third—The range of production is an 
advantage. Where the settler can grow 
all the products of New England and 
all the products of Florida, or the coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean on his own 
farm, he has a leverage whose power does 
not need to be demonstrated. A man 
with half an eve can see it. A greater 
variety of mixed farming is possible here 
than in any other country of the world. 
And in this mysterious laboratory of soi! 
and sunshine nature enables man to con- 
sult his taste or his capacity in choosing 
what he will raise in his fields, or grow in 
his orchards, and so much is yielded to 
his labor, of so many products that enter 
as luxuries or as necessities into the maw 
of the market, that no man can say what 
California industry in the future may 
lead the rest. A vast area, over which 
bend kindlier skies than Italy or Spain 
know, is packed with possibilities that no 
man as vet fully comprehends. 

Fourth—Markets and profits. Prox- 
imity to market is essential to success in 
most lines of production. But California 
first produced the fruit, and then found 
a market. The very immensity of the 
harvest, we are told, forced a market. 
Not so; the excellence of the product 
made its way. Quality wins. Produce 
something that the world wants, and it 
will have it. Catherine of Aragon wanted 
a salad, and sent for it across the chan- 
nel by special messenger. New York and 
Boston wanted Hamburg grapes twenty- 
five years ago, and paid ten dollars a 
pound for them. Boston paid three dol- 
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lars a bunch for winter asparagus and 
four dollars a cup for the first Florida 
strawberries, and the cup held thirteen! 
It is a rich age. Wealth is increasing: 
population is increasing. The average 
man is living better, living more wisely, 
using more fruit, demanding greater va- 
riety. And transportation facilities are 
improving, trains are swifter and freights 
are lower. The cheaper the carriage the 
greater the profit, both to the railroad 
and the shipper, is one of Senator De- 
pew’s paradoxes. What explains it? <A 
larger production—a vaster volume of 
business. So ocean freightage will in- 
crease by reduction of rates, and the mar- 
kets of the world will be served from 
California ports. The natural outlet for 
the surplus farm products of California 
for all time to come is the Orient. The 
open door will stay open. No nation can 
shut itself up from the world. One-third 
of the human race hitherto isolated, in- 
accessible, have joined the human family. 
That swarming region of the world must 
be fed. It cannot increase its food-pro- 
ducing resources to any appreciable ex- 
tent. There is a growing demand for our 
foodstuffs, and the oriental market, the 
Secretary of Agriculture believes, will 
easily absorb our agricultural surplus. 
But if foreign countries are to supply the 
millions of the Orient, then the Pacific 
coast is at the door of the market, and 
the farm products which Asia needs must 
come from within easy reach of our tide 
water. It is believed that ocean freights 
will soon permit the shipment of our 
cheapest and commonest foodstuffs from 
Pacific coast ports to the ports of Asia. 

The market for our special products is 
already good, and will abide. One-fourth 
of all the beans in the world are grown in 
California. It is the only lemon-produc- 
ing state in the Union. It can supply 
the nation with raisins,and does, and will 
soon send its product abroad. It is first 
in the production of sugar beets, has a 
monopoly of walnuts and the largest hop 
farm in America. And our fruit has a 
quality, a flavor and essence produced, 
doubtless, by the long months of sun- 
shine, that has made it famous. 

The natural question, “Does it pay; is 
California farming profitable ?” opens too 
large a field. Ask the best farmers and 
fruit growers. There would be no end 
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to examples we might quote, giving 
names and addresses. The writer is not 
a farmer nor a fruit grower, but from 
twenty-one and one-half acres of mingled 
apricots, peaches and walnuts he took, in 
one season, four thousand three hundred 
dollars. This is not wholly exceptional. 
It represented a little more than forty 
per cent on the investment. Orange 
groves will pay that, year by year, after 
they come into full bearing. The culture 
of rhubarb in Alameda county pays ten 
per cent on land valued at one thousand 
dollars an acre. Such land has sold for 
seven hundred dollars an acre. Dairy- 
ing, truck farming, fruit growing, the 
culture of crops that find a winter mar- 
ket, as peas, string beans, tomatoes, cab- 
bage, celery, conducted intelligently, will 
return more cash from twenty acres than 
the eastern farmer gets from a quarter 
section. And what Professor L. H. 
Bailey, the eastern editor of “Country 
Life in America,” recently said is worth 
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pondering: “With all the fame of its re- 
sources, California is yet far short of its 
possibilities. Its progress has been phe- 
nomenal, and yet it has really only be- 
gun. One feels that there are boundless 
opportunities.” 

Keep that before the mind—‘bound- 
less opportunities.” This is what we 
want. Here is land that, with the best 
climate, from fewer acres, with less labor, 
and a wider range of harvests, will pay 
larger profits and more dividends in com- 
fort than any other land in the world. 

For here is the climate of the tropics 
without its perils; here is the fertility of 
Egypt without its fellaheen; here are the 
fruits and flowers of Sicily without its 
lazzaroni; here the beauty of Italy with- 
out its limited market; the sunshine of 
Persia without its oppressions, for this is 
America with its freedom and unfettered 
encrgy, and this is the best part of 
America. 


The Silhouette City 
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Against a sky of rose and violet 


The city’s outline clearly, sharply shows 


Against a sky of violet and rose 


The shapes of turret, tower and minaret ; 


Twin Peaks, high hills in dream repose are set, 


Around whose heads the poppy-zephyr blows, 


Twin Peaks, high hills are set in dream repose 


Where occident and orient have met. 


And now the skies have turned to gold and green, 


Rare jewels blaze on steeple, spire and dome— 


Far, far across the deck’s low rail I lean 


And throw a kiss to thee, my natal home! 


Dream City! Pilgrim hearts alone can prize 


Such precious balm for weary, homesick eyes! 











66 HOSPITAL private—umph !” 
It seemed to Max Van Nor- 


den that the words still sound- 
ed in his ear. Through the weary morn- 
ing the contemptuous sneer of the young 
lieutenant had burned deep into his soul. 
As he limped painfully along through 
the mud, which was only a foot deep on 
the well-beaten paths at each side of the 
main road, he began to feel ashamed of 
the little red cross on his sleeve. 

The mission of a soldier was to fight, 
not to pose as an angel of mercy. The 
lieutenant was right. There was no room 
for a man in—and yet—his decision had 
been made only after deep reflection. 

“Tf you must go, Max,” his mother had 
said, that day that he had come back 
from the university, “if you must go, I 
wish that you could be relieving suffer- 
ing, instead of causing it.” 

The lieutenant of Company K thought 
that he was useless! His jaw set grimly, 
and he pulled the soaking hat-brim down 
over his eyes, as he recalled the bitter in- 
sinuation of his superior’s tone. 

How much had happened since he left 
the transport at Manila only forty-eight 
hours before! “Dad” and “Chet” and 
the other ’varsity chums were all within 
the walls of the city. They had made 
fun when he first appeared with the red 
cross on his sleeve, and here, by some 
strange freak of fate, they were left on 
guard duty while he was hurrying along 
with Lawton’s flying column in pursuit 
of Aguinaldo. 

The thought of his general brought 
his chin up, and caused him momentarily 
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to forget his bitterness. He hadn’t seen 
the general yet, but he had heard a sea- 
soned regular discoursing on the quali- 
ties of the “old man,” and like every 
other individual in the division, he knew 
that he was “all right.” 

Yes, he was part of the flying column, 
but they had done some heavy marching 
to make connections. The remembrance 
of the previous day made him shudder. 
With two other men and a surgeon he 
had joined the company at Manila at five 
in the morning. The little railroad train 
had broken down, and it was noon before 
they reached San Fernando. There the 
railroad stopped, but the company was 
under orders to join Lawton at San 
Isidro before nightfall, and a veteran 
confided to Max that the old man would 
“play the devil” with them if they didn’t 
come in on time. 

Hour after hour they had hurried for- 
ward in skirmish formation, for the 
country was dangerous and they could 
not afford to take chances. Their prog- 
ress was painfully slow. At San Fer- 
nando they had set the distance at six- 
teen miles, but it was long after night- 
fall before they had reached the little 
bamboo huts at San Isidro and had 
striven to obey the captain’s orders. 

“Sleep hard, men,” he had said. “We 
start out after ‘Aggy’ tomorrow morn- 
ing. Reveille at 4:30.” 

But Max had not grown accustomed to 
the little lizards which ran across his 
face and hands and dropped from the 
ceiling upon his blankets. 

The rumor had spread that the insur- 
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“THE LAST WORD CAME IN A GASP, AND THE VOLUNTEER LIEUTENANT OF COMPANY K 
PITCHED FORWARD’’— 


gent leader was not far from his former 
capital; and before the column had been 
under way for an hour, a scout had come 
running back to the reserve for the cap- 
tain. Pushing the bamboo fringe aside, 
he pointed out a thin line making its way 


in and out among the bushes across the 
brow of a hill some two miles ahead. Oc- 
casionally a glimpse of red showed up 
against the somber hue of the luxuriant 
foliage. Evidently they were insurrectos. 

“Agegy’s own bodyguard,” whispered 
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an old regular. “They always wear them 
bloomin’ loud pants.” 

The rice fields were miniature lakes, 
and the flankers on each side of the col- 
umn flopped about waist deep in water. 
Man after man had given out through 
the struggle in the mud, and dragged 
himself back to the reserve. Max, who 
was walking along beside two huge, half- 
naked coolie litter-bearers was just won- 
dering whether military etiquette would 
allow him to proffer his services for such 
duty, when a puff of smoke arose right 
across the path, only a hundred yards be- 
yond the “point” of the column. 

The remembrance brought a rush of 
hot blood to the boy’s face. They had 
heard the report and shrill whistling of 
the Mausers through the leaves above 
their heads, and then the sharp com- 
mand, “Lie down !” 

Three times they had fired in quick 
succession across the top of the grass, 
toward the enemy, before Max had felt a 
little tingling pain in his right foot. 

Perhaps it was only a scratch, but it 
was his first experience under fire, and 
to him, as to many another man who 
could not be accused of cowardice, the 
sensation was not a comfortable one. He 
had lain there with white face and 
clinched teeth, half afraid to look at his 
foot, until the lieutenant of Company 
K stood over him in the conscious super- 
iority of a volunteer whose shoulder 
straps had just received their baptism of 
fire. Max had opened his eyes just in 
time to notice his expression—half pity, 
half relief, as he ejaculated : 

“A hospital private—umph !” 

It was that sarcastic inflection which 
had brought the boy to his feet, fired 
with the grim determination to march on 
to hell, if need be, to show that he must 
be reckoned with, and had set going the 
bitter train of reflection which had kept 
him too busy to notice his surround- 
ings. 

Now, all at once, he heard a gentle 
thud, and the next instant he was stum- 
bling over the body of the man who had 
been marching directly in front of him. 
In a flash he took in the situation—all 
his bitterness gone in the suddenness of 
the danger. 

The path led in between two steep 
cliffs which for a hundred yards towered 
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up, densely covered with thick, green 
foliage. So steep was the ascent on 
either side, and so narrow the space be- 
tween, that the flankers had come in, 
and most of them had already passed out 
of the defile with the point of the col- 
umn. 

Now that the support and the reserve 
were within the trap, the enemy had un- 
covered the ambush. The shower had 
passed, and the bullets were kicking up 
little clouds of dust beneath their feet. 
Men were dropping all along the line, 
but as Max glanced up at the bamboo 
waving in the gentle breeze—there was 
no other sign of the presence of the 
enemy. ‘They were using smokeless pow- 
der, and the boy was chilled at the weird- 
ness of the attack—so unseen and unex- 
pected. 

“Forward, double time, march !” 

The last word came in a gasp, and the 
volunteer lieutenant of Company K 
pitched forward with the blood stream- 
ing from a wound in the throat. As Max 
swung past behind the coolie litter-bear- 
ers he caught the appealing look in the 
man’s eyes as he tried to speak. 

They found the captain at the other 
end already sending out a flanking party 
to climb the hill and take the insurgents 
in the rear. As Max looked back along 
the path, a burning wave of hatred swept 
over him. 

A dozen blue-shirted soldiers sprawled 
between the cliffs. The sand kicked up 
in little showers, and the occasional con- 
vulsive movement of a wounded man 
showed that the natives were relentlessly 
finishing their work. 

In a moment it would be over. He 
turned to the coolie litter-bearers—great 
giants, their brown bodies glistening in 
the sun. Half pulling, half pushing, he 
forced them out into the open. 

The insurgents were not blind. In a 
shower of bullets the three threw them- 
selves flat beside the first man, and rolled 
him into the litter. Ata nod from Max, 
they were up and running back. A bul- 
let whistled through his hat. Another 
struck the ground beneath his instep— 
and they were safe. 

Perhaps it was too late, but back along 
the path Max could see the shoulder 
straps of the first leutenant glistening 
in the sun. His wounded foot was throb- 
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MEXICO OF 
bing with pain, but the look in those dark 
eyes still haunted him. 

When he turned to the coolies, they 
shook their heads. Fear showed in their 
eves and in their ashen faces. The boy 
snatched a bayonet, and they were off. 
In anger at this defiance, the insurrectos 
redoubled their fire. 

At the lieutenant’s side he turned to 
encourage the bearers. Half way back 
they My whimpering beside the empty 
litter, with faces buried in the sand. A 
bullet grazed his cheek, but he ran back 
lightly and seized them each by the arm. 
They resisted. He coaxed; he swore; 
he threatened; he kicked. The giants 
had the hearts of babes. 

No argument availed until, amid the 
leaden storm, he sought the lieutenant’s 
revolver. Then they chose the lesser dan- 
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ger, and in another moment they were 


safe with the leutenant without the 
range of fire. 
A week later the first lieutenant of 


Company K opened his eyes within the 
cool walls of the hospital at Manila. He 
listened patiently while the sweet, young 
nurse told him of his rescue and of the 
final capture of the insurrectos. She did 
not slight the details, for Max lay only 
two cots away, with foot propped up, 
and she knew that he was listening. The 
girl wondered why the lieutenant gazed 
so reverently at the little red cross upon 
her sleeve. To Max there was the rev- 
elation of a character transformed, as 
again he heard the officer’s voice, this 
time in reverent, awe-struck tones: 
“A hospital private—umph !” 


Long Ago 
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Illustrations from photographs by Winfield Scott, Trinidad, Guanajuato, Mexico 


VY the word Mexico is always 
/ associated the glamour and ro- 

mance of Prescott’s “Conquest 
of Mexico,” or Lew Wallace’s “Fair 
God.” ‘Today the climate is just as fair, 
the flowers just as beautiful, the sunsets 
just as gorgeous and the land just as ro- 
mantic as four hundred years ago. Many 
of the same old buildings are there. Cor- 





— “RED BRONZE GIRLS, MERRIER THAN IN HIS MOST 


tez might again today occupy his resi- 
dence and palace—now used as the state 
capitol—at Cuernavaca; might see the 
same old clock which the good King 
Charles V presented him for the convent 
in 1529. In the heart of Mexico City 
he could enter the old church of San 
Francisco which he built on Moctozuma’s 
wild beast gardens with stones from the 
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teocali of Tenochtitlan. ¢At the suburb, 
Tacuba, he could sit under the cypress 
where he cried so bitterly the night of 
July 1, 1520, when even he gave up all 
hope—the same old tree, and still called 
the tree of Noche Triste (Dismal 
Night). In the National Museum how 
very many exhibits he would recognize— 
the sacrificial stone upon which so many 
thousand victims were slain and their 
still living hearts held aloft from the 
Pyramid’s summit as messengers to the 
Sun God as he sank in the west; and, at 
the Calendar stone, would he not smile if 
told that our archeologists and wise pro- 
fessors still puzzle over its intricate and 
graceful figures, but no wiser as to in- 
terpretation than was he. In this same 
museum Cortez would find some interest- 
ing curios of which he was ignorant— 
many brought up from the City of Pal- 
enque—a city older and greater than 
Babylon. Quoting from Charles Hal- 
lock, M. A., in August Harper’s Month- 
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ly, “The primeval peoples of North and 
South America originated from civiliza- 
tion of high degree which occupied the 
sub-equatorial belt some ten thousand 
years ago”—and today how comfortably 
we glide along in Pullman cars by an- 
cient cities and at the base of the Pyra- 


mids of San Juan Teotihuacan and 
Cholula. 
Just as he did four hundred years 


ago, the noble Prince Cauhtemoc’ could 
go by canoe among the “Floating Gar- 
dens” to his home at Ixtapalapa near the 
Hill of the Star, amid boats laden with 
tropical flowers and beautiful red bronze 
Aztec girls, merrier than in his most 
joyous days, and hear the same wild and 
plaintive melodies in which they used to 
compete before the Council of Music. 
Mexico’s Council of Music was estab- 
lished in 1428, and music with them is 
almost a mania. But when strolling 
through the Alameda, the prettiest little 
park of this continent, and listening to 
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El Presidente’s band — delicious har- 
mony rendered the more enchanting by 
fragrance of tropical flowers and filmy 
foliage of pepper trees—do not forget 
that these grounds were not always so 
charming; you are walking over the 
ashes of victims of the Inquisition which 
started its fires in 1574 by burning twen- 
ty-one “pestilent Lutherans.” 

Not only the years of the Conquest, 
but every day.since then is thrilling ro- 
mance, and, in lieu of incongruous myths 
and hideous dragons of other lands, the 
legends of Mexico, from the Eagle, Ser- 
pent and Cactus, to the Virgin de Guad- 
alupe, form a strand of beautiful pearls. 

One of the prettiest views is from the 
Castle of Chapultepec, looking down up- 
on the battlefields of 1847; Churubusco, 
where the poorly armed Mexicans so gal- 
lantly and stubbornly fought General 
Scott; the battlefield of Molino del Rey, 
and finally the scaling of the walls by 
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General Pillow and his men, and fall of 
the castle. 

Trace the mancuvers of both armies 
over the plains, for Mexicans and Amer- 
icans made splendid strategic plays. *Tis 
more pleasant to remember Chapultepec 
as it was when Maximilian and sweet Car- 
lotta, with gayest court, made merry in 
the castle, and when the grove of gigan- 
tic cypresses was a veritable fairyland. 

Grandest of all, from Chapultepec 
Castle, in the rare and pure atmosphere 
of the high plateau is—a sunset; the 
changing colors flying rapidly over the 
plains and mirror lakes, the foothills and 
mountains—and when all is dark below, 
Ixtaccihuatl and Popocatepetl seventeen 
thousand and eighteen thousand feet in 
height, with their sparkling caps—five 
thousand feet of perpetual ice and snow 
—still gleam in orange light until night 
slowly creeps higher and higher, and 
they, too, say “good night.” 





Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part there all the honor lies. 


—Pope. 











Mexico of Today 


BY ALEJANDRO K. 


CONEY 


Consul-General of the Republic of Mexico at San Francisco, California 


Zllustrated from photographs by Winfield Scott, Trinidad, Guanajuato, Mextco 


N my opinion the Mexico of today 

offers the same opportunities that 

the United States offered fifty years 
ago for the accumulation of immense 
fortunes. I know of no other country 
where a young man properly equipped 
with tact and business acumen, willing 
to forego some of the modern luxurious 
comforts and with a small capital, say 
five thousand dollars, gold, can in so 
short a time 
accumulate 
large wealth, 
and I venture 
to say that in 
any line that 
he chooses to 
invest in. 

On agricul- 
tural lines, im- 
agine a farm- 
er with a ready 
market for all 
he can raise 
at prices like 
these: Wheat, 
from 4 to 41% 
cents a pound, 
silver; corn, 
2% to 3% 
cents; cotton, 
24 to 28 cents; 
cotton seeds, 2 
cents; alfalfa, 
134 to 2 cents, 
and straw, 34 
to 1 cent per 
pound; and 
for ham and 
smoked meats a protective duty of 10 
cents per pound, while dairy products 
offer a field so immense that it would 
take many volumes of this magazine to 
properly tell of the advantages. 

Manufacturing is still in its infancy, 
and in mining the ground has only been 
scratched as yet. Our mining laws are 
acknowledged as liberal, fair and just. 
Titles to lands are good, and less vexa- 





A POULTRY DEALER ON HIS ROUNDS 


tious litigation arises than in other 
countries, providing the same ordinary 
business precaution is taken as elsewhere. 
In the matter of securing a title to Mex- 
ican properties, the ordinary precautions 
taken by a good business man in his 
country should be observed, for the title 
is easily traced, the right of the vendor 
easily proven, and the deed should be 
properly drawn by a competent attorney 
and duly re- 
corded in the 
district where 
the property is 
located. 
Mexican 
methods are 
very different 
from those of 
the United 
States, and 
therefore to 
the American 
they may seem 
strange and at 
times provok- 
ing, but  pa- 
tience and a 
little common 
sense should 
be brought to 
bear, and the 
fact kept in 
mind that the 
laws of a coun- 
try are the out- 
growth of the 
customs in 
forcethere,and 
are adapted to the needs of the citizens 
of that country and must be complied 
with. This is so self-evident that it 
might seem levity on my part to men- 
tion it, but the fact remains that within 
my own experience I have seen lawyers 
of great renown attempt to make deeds 
and contracts in strict conformity with 
the laws and customs of California and 
insist that they be carried out in Mexico 
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A NEIGHBORHOOD PARTY ON WASHDAY NEAR GUADLAJARA 


regardless of their being in opposition 
to the laws of Mexico. No amount of 
explanations seemed to affect their deter- 
mination to have their own way, but 
when failure and expense have shown 
them their error, instead of blaming 
themselves, they have simply cursed Mex- 
ico and her people. 

In the matter of treatment of for- 
eigners, I think there can be very little 
to criticize, because the Mexican people 
are hospitable and appreciate the energy 
and capital introduced, and take kindly 
to the new customs with which they come 
in contact. 

The government has set an example 
of encouraging foreign enterprise, for it 


realizes the great benefits derived from 
the incoming of forei ‘ign capital, and does 
everything in its power to protect cap- 
ital. 

Foreign manufacturers usually secure 
concessions exempting them from im- 
port duty on the machinery and equip- 
ment of their plants,and exemption from 
taxation for a period of ten to fifteen 
years; and the government is also very 
lenient regarding errors and faults com- 
mitted through ignorance of the laws 
and customs of the country. 

The fall of the price of silver has not 
been so great a detriment as might have 
been supposed, for all products of the 
country are bought and sold in the re- 
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public on the basis of the silver dollar, 
wages are paid with it and it is only on 
imported articles that the difference is 
felt. Mexico is a high-tariff country. 
The higher proportionate duties are 
levied on manufactured articles, such as 
calico, prints, canned goods, articles of 
food, tinware, cheap clothing, etc. 
Taxes on lands, buildings, live stock 
and agricultural products are very much 
lower than in the United States. 
Commerce stands on a sure and sound 
foundation, and the merchants of Mex- 
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due, for it is the wise and patriotic ad- 
ministration of President Porfirio Diaz 
that has compelled peace and progress 
during the last twenty-five years. He 
has caused railroads to be built all 
through the country, so that there is 
hardly a town of five thousand inhab- 
itants but what can now be reached by 
rail, and all are in communication with 
telegraph and telephone. More good 
roads are being built,and the people have 
responded enthusiastically to the Presi- 
dent’s call for their co-operation to make 





THE BELLE OF CHIHUAHUA 


ico are renowned for their commercial 
honor; failures are very few, in fact, 
the percentage is far less than in any 
other country of equal volume ‘of trade. 
For in Mexico failure means disgrace, 
and the man who fails loses his caste, 
and he and even his family suffer the 
consequences of the loss of respect in the 
community. 

The Mexico of today is so different 
from the Mexico of a generation ago 
that we cannot help, even if we chose not 
to, but admire the man to whom, with- 
out any possible doubt, this change is 


a greater Mexico, and he has the proud 
satisfaction of having founded institu- 
tions that will last. Peace, development 
and security are on such solid founda- 
tions that should President Diaz be 
called away, as in the nature of all 
things he certainly must be, no appre- 
hension is felt of any disturbance, but 
we sincerely hope that this great and 
good man may be spared to us for many 
years to come as our guide and leader. 
Mexico is today consuming more than 
forty per cent of all the exports that the 
United States sends to Mexico, South 
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and Central America, yet this large pro- 
portion of American exports to these 
countries only amounts to one-half of 
Mexico’s total imports from all coun- 
tries. Americans and American capital 
are taking the leading part in the active 
development of the country; banking 
facilities and the various forms of mod- 
ern commercial agencies are thoroughly 
established and materially assist inter- 
national business. 

It should not be forgotten that Mex- 
ico is not a new country by any means, 
for there were stately churches in the 
land before the Pilgrim Fathers landed 
in this country ; books were printed there 
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before a printing press had been erected 
in the United States. In the time’ of 
Cortez Spaniards cultivated sugar cane 
and made sugar, and mined many mil- 
lions from the mines, and the vast and 
scientific extent of their work is a monu- 
ment to their skill and industry. 

The opportunities of today are in the 
application of modern and improved 
methods, and the advantages that quick- 
er and better transportation facilities 
give for reaching greater and more nu- 
merous markets with an increased home 
production, protected by a high tariff, 
to supply the needs of a greater and 
growing nation. 








A TRINIDAD HERDSMAN—TAURUS IS STATIONARY 


God's First Temples 


BY EMMA M. GREENLEAF 


GREAT forest is nature’s noblest 
creation. “The groves were God’s 
first temples.” 

When one stands in a summer day 
upon the crest or slope of a mountain, or 
walks upon the springing turf or rustling 
leaf-carpet of the high forest path, or 
lies, haply, on the cool earth listening to 
the musical cadence in the crowns of the 
strong, giant pine trees, high, high above 


him, then one feels that he is in the pres- 
ence of the slow-stepping years of the 
past; the slow-stepping vears that look 
down from their hiding places under the 
spreading arms of the pines and tell 
their secret to him alone who has the 
understanding heart — “Mortal,” they 
seem to say with benignant voice; “We 
are old!” 

One looks up into the far, cool heights 
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of the oldest of them all and tries to 
realize its wonderful secret of life. Did 
that great giant fall a century—two cen- 
turies ago—a seed into the earth? Yes, 
and life sprang quick into its heart when 
the moist soil beneath and the warm rays 
above gathered it into their close em- 
brace; and its rootlets pierced the earth 
and its stem looked up to the sky. 

But other seeds were alive; they 
strove, all of them, for the moisture and 
the sunlight; other branches brushed 
against the young sapling’s as he grew, 
battling for space to stretch their green 
arms out where he was thrusting his— 
farther and farther daily from his sides. 
Fierce winter winds drove other branches 
against his, those breaking that had least 
resistance. Great, warm, white blankets 
of snow covered all their young limbs too 
heavily and the weakest broke under the 
weight; the battle went on, year after 
year. 

The strongest survived in the struggle, 
as among the human race—the weakest 
succumbed—and this pine, whose cool 
shade shelters thee and whose lulling 
quiets thy restless spirit, has reached, 
through years, his fullness. Nature’s 
mechanism can no longer send food and 
moisture to his lofty top. He stands 
now, in calm and dignified silence, wait- 
ing; his life struggle is over. Perhaps 
the great tree will be laid low by man’s 
hand and his tall shaft—the masts of 
some stately ship—sail over distant 
waters; perhaps the long trunk may be 
lifted high in some busy center where 
men crowd daily and float from his top 
the colors that men love; or perhaps the 
pine will stand there another century, 
slowly dying without pain or fear, soothed 
by the song of his companions, and then 
one day fall to the ground—first mother 
and nurse of the trees—and lie still in 
peace upon her bosom. 

The forest has its own story of life and 
death, of peace and strife, of tragedy— 
like the human race. How do we learn 
the proud and beautiful record of the 
forest tree? From the hunter who lives 
with it, from the forester who studies it, 
from Thoreau and Burroughs and John 
Muir and Lemmon, who understand it, 
and from the poet who sings its heart’s 
story. 

Out of the forest, down from the 
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mountains, into the valleys and the 
plains, and we have, still, the trees. 
Where is there a yeoman so blind to 
beauty, so deaf to her call, that he has 
not sometimes paused before turning his 
patient horses into a new furrow, paused 
to rest his senses by looking long at the 
rows of blue eucalyptus trees, at the dark 
green gloss of the pampered orange, or 
the graceful drooping pepper. We who 
live year after year in its presence forget 
to wonder at nature’s cunning in making 
the golden glow of the orange a fitting 
accompaniment to the never-ending days 
of yellow sunshine; but can you remem- 
ber the first time that you saw an orange 
tree? Did you not think it the most 
wonderful thing in its coloring of all na- 
ture’s harmonious color touches? Or an 
apple tree with the red fruit, pendulous 
on the short stem, peeping out from the 
dull green of the leaves as beautiful as a 
brilliant flower ? 

Nothing gives you more pleasure when 
you make a pilgrimage to some far-away 
place, or even a near pilgrimage to some 
town or village other than your own— 
than the trees which adorn the streets and 
yards. When memory fills her canvas for 
your pleasure is it our national capital 
that she sketches, then the background is 
its beautiful tree-shaded streets; is it 
Philadelphia, the maple and the elm grow 
under her touch ; Riverside, there is Mag- 
nolia avenue, and where is there any- 
thing more worthy of enthusiasm than 
the capitol grounds of Sacramento, made 
beautiful with noble old trees? Yet there 
are places even in California where a tree 
grows for a smile, and a little water, 
places where one may walk through the 
streets and find not a single shade tree to 
afford shelter from a broiling sun. At 
San Juan Capistrano, which has become 
a mecca for tourists—that little old town 
where stands one of the most interesting 
ruins in our country, the old Spanish 
mission there, the “Melrose Abbey” of 
the new world the guide books eall it— 
one may walk through the single sandy 
street from the railway station to the 
interesting old mission itself and find no 
protecting shade along the way. 

The beauty alone of the forests is 
enough to arouse us to their preservation 
and enlargement, but their value to man 
in the realm of utility and as natural re- 
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IN THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES 
— Be it ours to meditate 
In these calm shades, thy milder n 
And to the beautiful order of thy works 
Learn to conform the order of our lives. 
—Bryant. 
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sources is second to none other of na- 
ture’s products. In the year 1894 the 
product of all the gold and silver mines 
in our country realized $70,922,000; but 
the product of our forests in that year 
brought $1,058,650,000, or fifteen times 
that of our gold and silver mines com- 
bined. 

The whole cereal crop in the United 
States in 1894 realized $1,043,001,048, 
fifteen million less than the forest crop. 
Can men afford to see the forests ruth- 
lessly destroyed; wasted by the fires of 
the careless and indifferent ? 

The forests are the best and the best- 
managed irrigation companies in the 
world. So extremely important to a 
water supply in California and in the 
arid districts of the west are the forests 
that the motto of the National Irrigation 
Congress has become, “Save the forests 
and store the floods.” 

When the hills and mountains are once 
denuded of the faithful servants who 
hold the great falls of snow and the 
heavy rain deposits in their keeping, giv- 
ing up, week by week, month by month, 
with the wisdom of faithful, long-time- 
trusted servants, just enough of their 
precious treasure to supply the needs of 
the valleys, when these faithful ones are 
laid low, when the hills and the moun- 
tains are bared, then the volumes of snow 
and of water, without any directing 
guidance, rush and roar down the open 
steeps, carrying destruction and desola- 
tion as they go; the spring and summer 
time come; then the valleys learn what 
they have lost—learn that the water is 
wasted—that they are at the mercy of the 
fierce summer heat. 

The forests have for ages furnished 
the fuel for man’s needs, and for genera- 
tions yet to come neither gas nor elec- 
tricity nor coal will satisfy man’s love for 
the blaze of the wood fire. 

Without the forests the building of 
great lines of railroads and the construc- 
tion of telegraph systems would be, per- 
haps, not ended, certainly much restrict- 
ed. In France a thousand perfect mature 
trees daily does not meet the demand for 
railroad ties in her own country alone, 
and the demand in the United States is 
much greater. The consumption of tim- 
ber by the world is greater far than the 
natural production of the forests acces- 
sible to man, so that every year the cap- 
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ital is drawn on to meet the need. 
France, Germany and Turkey, all which 
have vast areas of timber, import yearly 
more than they export. Sweden, forty 
per cent of whose surface is timber, can- 
not supply the demand of a single coun- 
try—England. 

The enemies of the forest are so many 
and so constant that never can it have 
too many warm, intelligent friends— 
minute men always ready for instant ser- 
vice. There are the winds, the floods, 
the insects, the herds, the deadly fires, 
and, alas, worst enemy of all, because he 
knows better, there is man himself. The 
great Miramichi fire in New Brunswick 
burnt over, in nine hours, a belt of forest 
eighty miles long and twenty-five miles 
wide; two and a half million acres 
burned and nearly every living thing in 
the forest killed by the fire. 

And man takes what he wants, giving 
no thought to the needs of the future. In 
the great redwood forests of the Pacific 
coast so wasteful is the cutting that in 
taking out a railroad tie worth thirty-five 
cents one dollar and eighty-seven cents’ 
worth of the tree is wasted. Generally 
speaking, in the United States three- 
eighths of the tree cut down is used, five- 
eighths wasted. In Europe, where they 
are older and do things better, seven- 
eighths is used, one-eighth wasted. 

Europe has famous century-old battle- 
grounds where the world’s great heroes 
have fought, and she has ancient castles 
and splendid palaces. Asia has temples 
and monuments still older and more won- 
derful; Africa has the pyramids and 
obelisks of the Pharaohs, but none of 
them all, from pole to pole, has any liv- 
ing thing so old as the big trees of Cali- 
fornia. Are they not worth the saving 
efforts of every man and woman who calls 
this great state home ? 

We need the forests. We have not a 
square foot too much; we have not 
enough. They mean a permanence of the 
soil which nature has been laying over 
the mountain slopes for centuries; they 
mean a sufficient supply of water for irri- 
gation; they mean a cooler temperature 
in summer and milder frost visits in win- 
ter; they mean a purer air and more 
radiant health; they mean wealth and 
beauty and joy and comfort and pride. 

Let us keep the forests. 
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DRAWING BY LESLIE HUNTER 


The Angelus 
BY BRET HARTE 


Bells of the Past, whose long-forgotten music 
Still fills the wide expanse, 

Tingeing the sober twilight of the Present 
With color of romance! 


I hear your call, and see the sun descending 
On rock and wave and sand, 

As down the coast the Mission voices, blending, 
Girdle the heathen land. 


Within the circle of your incantation 
No blight nor mildew falls; 

Nor fierce unrest, nor lust, nor low ambition 
Passes those airy walls. 


Borne on the swell of your long waves receding, 
I touch the farther Past— 

I see the dying glow of Spanish glory, 
The sunset dream and last! 


Before me rise the dome-shaped Mission towers, 
The white Presidio, 

The swart commander in his leathern jerkin, 
The priest in stole of snow. 


Once more | see Portola’s cross uplifting 
Above the setting sun; 

And past the headland, northward, slowly drifting 
The freighted galleon. 


O, solemn bells, whose consecrated masses 
Recall the faith of old— 

O, tinkling bells! that lulled with twilight music 
The spiritual fold! 


Your voices break and falter in the darkness— 
Break, falter, and are still: 

And veiled and mystic, like the Host descending, 
The sun sinks from the hill! 





The music-drama, “The Man in the 
Forest,” produced at the Bohemian 
Club’s midsummer jinks 
in the redwoods August 
16th is the talk of ar- 
tistic San Francisco. 
The originality of its 
lines, the wondrous harmony of its music 
and the marvelous stage setting make it 
notable even among the many bright cre- 
ations of the famous club. To Joseph 
D. Redding of New York, London and 
Paris, who composed the music and 
lyrics; to the writer of the book, Charles 
K. Field, a cousin of *Gene Field, the 
talented and lamented, and to Richard 
M. Hotaling, the sire of the jinks, be- 
longs the chief credit and all praise. The 
drama expressed in allegory Bohemia’s 
protection of the redwood forests. The 
lines, after the order of the Norse saga. 
as exemplified in Longfellow’s “Hia- 
watha,” were remarkable for purity and 
stateliness, while the music in its varied 


A CREATION OF 
MUSIC AND 
LETTERS 


themes was decidedly Wagnerian in 
spirit. The stage spectacle, including a 
realistic Indian snake dance in which 


thirty members of the club participated, 
was directed by Amadee Joullin, the 
artist who is noted for his paintings of 
Indian life. There is talk of putting the 
drama in permanent form for publica- 
tion, although on no stage could it be 
shown with the realism of its first pres- 
entation up among those towering red- 
wood trees of the Bohemian grove. On 
the day following, at the concert by the 
Franz Mayer orchestra, under the trees, 
three original and highly meritorious 
compositions were rendered, conducted 
by the composers. These -were “Prince 
Asmodeus,” by Theodor Vogt; “Menuet 
Heroique,” by H. J. Stewart, and over- 
ture, “Indian Legend,” by J. D. Redding. 


Regarded as a mere commodity, a 

thing of sale, California’s literature suf- 

fers, with other western 

THE LITERARY manufactured things, in 

EAST AND 
WEST 


competition with the pres- 
tige of an eastern article. 
The east being the eldest, 
we allow it to arrogate unto itself the 
heirdom and noble titles of literature. 





Books and Writers 


Wherefore is not clear, unless it be for 
the reason that the east was the east when 
the west was but a foreground for sun- 
sets. So the easterners have remained in 
possession of the viewless and unowned 
fields of literature by right of vanity and 
force of numbers. 

What is a matter of fifty years in the 
history of immemorial art? Any one 
born in the bookless pioneer days would 
not yet be an old man. And yet, with- 
draw from the records the names of those 
who in California first touched with in- 
quisitive fingers the lips of the muse— 
they who, out of the west have written or 
acted or staged the singing voice for 
America—and their withdrawal would 
leave a wide, ragged hole in American art. 

Virginia is the mother of presidents 
and the war of rebellion. Perhaps Cal- 
ifornia, too, for furnishing so many ar- 
tists to her country, will be called mother 
of something or other. But who has the 
giving of gifts, the naming of names? 
It is the little, leaden, greasy, inky types; 
in other words, the great magazines of a 
section of the country make their own 
fame. These periodical books, printed in 
New York and Boston, are read all over 
the United States. They print the great 
literary doings of New York and Boston, 
which cities claim to be literary centers. 
Yet there is no such thing as a literary 
center; or, if there were, it should be 
found with a rule and compass, not by 
the graves of the geniuses who once made 
it famous. 

When a great westerner arises, he is 
lured by the splendors of New York and 
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helps his new friends to forget the land | 


where the poppy sprouts from the gold. 
He is gone, and California is accustomed 
to suffer the bereavement without protest. 

Some day, a few men, born in the west, 
will arise in the west and remain in the 
west, will strengthen the claims of west- 
ern magazines, and then the wide-stream- 
ing Mississippi will be known as a river 
of the far, far east. 

LIONEL JOSAPHARE. 


“Royal Blue” for August describes | 
and pictures the battlefield of Gettys- 7 


burg, that famous and picturesque na- | 
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THE LITTLE 
tional park. ‘This magazine published 
by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
shows decided progress in matter and 
make-up. 


A book of three hundred and _fifty- 
four pages and fairly well illustrated is 
Charles Dwight Willard’s “History of 
Los Angeles City.” It contains a sketch 
of the early days of that section and in 
the course of thirty-three chapters gives 
a history of the southern metropolis that 
cannot but be of great value for refer- 
ence purposes. Of the outlook the writer 
says: 

“The city is growing with greater 
rapidity than at any time in its history, 
if we except the one or two years of the 
boom, when it added a hundred per cent 
every few months. That the population 
of one hundred thousand in 1900 is com- 
pounding at the rate of ten per cent per 
annum the school census shows clearly 
enough, and the increase of business is 
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on even a greater ratio than that of pop- 
ulation. The southwestern region of the 
United States will support at least one 
great city, and all doubt as to where that 
city will be located is now at an end. 
The little pueblo that Governor De Neve 
founded one hundred and twenty years 
ago, in order that grain for the army 
might be raised in California, instead of 
imported from Mexico, has at last grown 
to be the active, prosperous city of his 
dreams. That it should some day become 
one of the great metropolitan centers of 
the nation is not a dream, but the nat- 
ural outgrowth of existing conditions.” 


The New York Central’s “Four-Track 
News” for August shows decided im- 
provement over previous issues. Ar- 
ticles on Lake George and a visit to As- 
tronomer W. R. Brooks are features of 
the number. Editor Le Baron is to be 
congratulated especially upon the many 
topics covered in a small space. 


White Flag 


BY JESSIE JULIET KNOX 


There’s a little white flag that closes the gate 
Of youth, and we never may enter it more; 

For the tiny white banner proclaims it too late, 
And Fate turns the key in the mystical door. 


It hides from us spring, with its radiant days, 
And only a breath of its perfume can come 

Through the fair silken folds that bar the old ways, 
And make all the voices of ecstacy dumb. 


It wafts Love away, down the vista of years— 

It stills the wild heart throb, it pales the red rose 
That glows on the cheek, and it closes the ears 

To all the sweet sounds that a happy youth knows. 


It drives out ambition, and covers with dust 
The sweetest and brightest of Life’s tender flowers, 
It waves o’er the graves of dead faith, and dead trust— 
This little white flag that must some day be ours. 


Of Life’s languorous summer it binds the fair arms; 
It opens the gate ’twixt the young and the old; 

The name of this flag which waves out youth’s charms— 
Is—the first thread of silver in brown hair or gold. 








After a season of the Frawley com- 
pany the Grand Opera House, San Fran- 
cisco, resumed its policy of stock stars 
supported by the regular stock company 
of the theater. Denis O’Sullivan has 
started the season with Irish dramas and 
his engagement promises to be most suc- 
cessful. Following Mr. O’Sullivan comes 
Wilfred Clarke in a repertoire of comedy. 
Mr. Clarke will be seen as Tony Lump- 
kin in “She Stoops to Conquer;” Bob 
Acres, in “The Rivals;” Paul Pry, in 
the play of that name, and Major Wel- 
lington de Boots, in “A Widow Hunt.” 


The Grand Opera House company which 
will support these stars is one of the 
strongest organizations in America. The 








Plays and the Players 





management, therefore, feels justified in 
predicting a season of unusual interest. 

The return to San Francisco after 
three years of absence is an evident de- 
light to Denis O’Sullivan, for “Neeley,” 
as he is known to his intimates, holds his 
boyhood home in more than ordinary af- 
fection. He has been widely entertained, 
and his singing has charmed all hearers. 
In going in for dramatic work his Irish 
songs will aid him in winning further 
successes. He appears in Dion Bouci- 
cault’s “Arrah Na Pogue,” “Shaugh- 
raun” and “Colleen Bawn,” in all of 
which his voice will be heard in the tune- 
ful melodies of the emerald isle. 





The season of grand opera 
at the Tivoli Opera House, 
San Francisco, has been a 
triumph, judging from the 
way the audiences receive the 
singers, and the presentation 
of the operas that have been 
produced. “Carmen” and “La 
Boheme” have vied with each 
other in the approval of the 
public, and both presentations 
have exceeded the standard set 


during previous years. Col- 
lamarini and Russo in the 
first named and Montanari 
and Agostini in “Boheme” 
have borne the honors. The 


Tivoli intends to produce sev- 
eral new operas and also to 
give the standard ones with 
the best casts at command, 
and that is saving a great deal. 
“Tosca,” the latest work of 
Puccini, the author of “Bo- 
heme,” is one of the contem- 
plated productions. The opera 
has never been heard in this 


country, and several of the 
singers now under engage- 


ment at that house have cre- 
ated European reputations in 








DENIS O’SULLIVAN 





it, notably De Padova, who 
was one of the cast at a grand 
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PLAYS AND 
production last spring under 
the direction of the composer. 
Agostini has also appeared with 
success in “Tosca.” “I] Guar- 
nay” is another opera that was 
given in this city with great 
success seventeen years ago by 
a Spanish company. “Forza 
del Destino” is a Verdi opera 
that may be given. It is a fa- 
vorite with the Italian public, 
allowing great opportunities to 
the baritone, contralto and 
tenor. “Mignon,” “Faust,” 
“Ta Gioconda” and others are 
coming soon. 


The combination season at 
the Columbia Theater, San 
Francisco, will open this month 
and a long list of fine attrac- 
tions for the season has been 
arranged. Special arrange- 
ments have been made with 
Neil Burgess to appear in the 
big revival of “The County 
Fair.” The piece will be seen 
on a more elaborate scale than 
ever before and some great elec- 
trical effects will be shown in 
the racetrack scene. A dozen 
blooded horses will appear. 
Marguerita Sylva at the head 
of a big company of comedians 
and singers is to come west in the New 
York musical success, “The Strollers.” 
J. H. Stoddard, in his starring triumph, 
“Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” is to 
appear during September. “King Dodo” 
will be an attraction of note at an early 
date, and also a presentation of “Floro- 
dora” with a big cast. 

tobert Fitzsimmons, one-time prize- 
ring champion, has been drawing crowds 
to San Francisco’s Central Theater. He 
shoes a horse during the performance, 
and during the waits he makes “lucky” 
shoes that are given away to matinee ad- 
mirers. Talk about stage progress! 

“Shoot, if you must, this old gray 
head,” otherwise known as Clyde Fitch’s 
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WILTON LACKAYE 


successful drama, “Barbara Frietchie,” 
has been the attraction at the California 
Theater, San Francisco, being presented 
in good form by the Neill company. 
Following this came the “Hon. John 
Grigsby.” 

“Hurly Burly” and “Zaza” are the lat- 
est successes put on by Manager Fried- 
lander at Fischer’s San Francisco The- 
ater of burlesque. 


Emotional drama as portrayed by 
Florence Roberts and company continues 
the alluring feature at San Francisco’s 
Aleazar. “The Country Girl” and “The 
Taming of the Shrew” are among the 
latest productions. 


Then let’s not waste the sweet today— 
Tomorrow, who can say ? 


—Prescott. 

















DRAWING BY ARTHUR LEwiS 
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S Island of the Amazons 


Though modern skeptics doubt and smile, 
Some old traditions tell 

That women once upon an isle 
In exile chose to dwell. 


A man who offered heart and hand 
Among them tried to get; 

They said when asked to let him land 
They had no land to let. 


He wept and uttered many an “oh!” 
But ah! ’twas plain to see 

That though perhaps a man of woe, 
No woman, still, was he. 


“T’ll be your willing slave,” he said, 
And fond allegiance swore. 

They’d no slave drivers be! Instead, 
They drove him from the shore. 


The women lived in sweet accord. 
No husband in their band; 

The Ship of State, all trim aboard, 
The manless women manned. 


For toil that there they used to do, 
Rough man were better shaped; 

Yet thus the Amazons, ’tis true, 
From toils of man escaped. 


No lawyers needed they, because 
Upon that pleasant isle 

All suits were tried by fashion laws 
3efore the judge of style. 


Nor doctors! Not a woman, free, 
To fits of ill submits 

When lady tailors guarantee 
To save her from ill fits. 


Their church? Tradition says that they 
Assembled now and then 

Without a man to kneel and pray, 
3ut not without amen. 


SHORT RET 


And school? For pupil, girl or boy, 
You vainly there had sought. 
The urchin was a heathen toy, 
Or thus was he then thought. 


At last the colony grew old, 
Slow dwindling in decay, 

For little Amazons, we’re told, 
Ne’er chanced along that way. 


And when but one, in lonely plight, 
Remained of all the band, 

A spectre came, as one who might 
Expect her on the strand. 


*Twas Charon, Stygian boatman famed. 
She feebly at him ran, 

As in defiance she exclaimed: 
“Go back, you horrid man!” 

—Thomas Nunan. 





Sunset Rays 





They Would Not Understand 


He sang of the dawn, of the mountain tops, 
Of the wind, of the wildcat’s wail; 
He caught the flash of the humming bird, 
The call of the mountain quail; 
And he finished the page with a breath of 
sage, 
And dust from an old red trail. 


He sang of the dawn, of the chimney tops, 
Of the smoke, of the grime and heat; 
He caught the glare of the thoroughfare, 
The tramp of a million feet; 
But he finished this time with a breath of 
crime, 
And dust from a city street. 


He sang two songs: “Out Here,” “Back 
There.” 

He understood. “The first would fail 

Back there,” he said. “They would not care 
To hear of the mountain quail. 

But I love the page; for it breathes of sage, 
And dust from an old red trail.” 

Edward Salisbury Field. 





Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin—SunsEtT for 
July (Southern Pacifie Company, San Fran- 
cisco), is replete with fine views of Califor- 
nia, including pictures of conspicuous build- 
ings in San Francisco, the frontispiece being 
a photograph of the new postoffice now in 
process of construction on Seventh and Mis- 
sion streets. The contributions which are the 
media for illustrations are: “San Francisco, 
the Gateway of the Orient,” by E. A. Wal- 
cott; “Vistas of San Francisco,” by Wil- 
metta Curtis; “Living Water,” a romance 
media for illustrations are: “San Francisco, 
Mission Dolores,” by Sarah Henry; “Wild 
Flowers of the Peninsula,” by Katherine A. 
Chandler; “A West Point for Boys,” by 
George Hamlin Fitch. 





Texas 


Roams there a wind, as pure and sweet, 

In south or northland far and cold, 
That is withal half so complete, 

With wealth that in it does enfold, 
That gently sweeps the growing grain, 
Or whirls along the boundless plain 

Of Texas? 


Grows there a love, a heaven-born love, 

As pure, as warm, as Sappho’s flame, 
More clear than blue skies far above, 

A love that is quite worth the name, 
In any land round this globe curled, 
In any land of this old world, 

Save Texas? 
—Zellard E. Buell. 
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Thoughts of the Sea 


MORNING 
Scarlet shafts illume the eastern skies, 
A cold gray light falls o’er the deep; 
New-born glories to the world arise, 
Ocean wakes from night’s long sleep. 
NOON 
Kissed by fierce rays the glittering billows, 
Dash in rhythmic thunder on the shore; 
Sea gulls soar from their rocking pillows, 
Shrieking above the surf’s hoarse roar. 
EVENING 
Low sinks the day-god on his couch, 
’Mid crimson splendors of the west; 
A restless sea flames ‘neath the touch, 


Then stars gleam o’er her lonely breast. 
—J. Mayne Baltimore. 





“What on earth,” said a gentléman to his 
son, “are you doing up there, Johnny, sitting 
on the horse’s back, when you ought to be at 
school ?” 

“Teacher said I was to write a composi- 
tion on a horse,” said the boy. “‘and I’m try- 
ing to, but it’s awful dif’cult, ’cos he will 
keep moving so. I s’pose that’s why teacher 
gave it to us to do, ain’t it?” 





Vallejo, California, Times—Sunset for 
July is a delightful number. It is hand- 
somely illustrated, and its sketches arouse a 
pride in California. 


Know Ye 
Know ye the clime that cures all aches, 
Renews the body, soothes heartbreaks ? 
Retrieves lost fortunes, yields new stakes? 
Gives cheer to all who enter it— 
Proves balm, nepenthe, comfort, rest? 


Tis of all lands the land most blest— 
Tis California. 


Know ye where flowers all the year 
Waft high their souls on fragrance sweet? 
Where orange and magnolia blooms 
Send forth their souls these souls to greet? 
Where songbirds sing from June to June, 
And keep the welkin e’er in tune? 

In California, 


Know ye the land where woman’s fair— 
Ah, fairer than the snow flow’r rare? 
Her sun-kissed cheek, a sunset rose; 
Her every turn, a Venus pose; 
Her peerless hair of moonbeams spun? 
Tis there the artist’s dream is won. 
*Tis California. 
—Ottilia Willi. 

A gentleman sojourning in a district which 
had been visited by an earthquake, and where 
another shock was apprehended, sent his two 
boys to distant friends until the peril should 
be over. A few days later the father received 
the following brief note from his friend: 
“Dear John, please take your boys home and 
send me the earthquake!” 
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A Boy’s Song 


Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest, 
There to trace the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Why the boys should drive away 
Little maidens from their play, 

Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That’s the thing I never could tell. 


But this I know, I love to play 

Through the meadow, among the hay; 

Up the water and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 
—James Hogg. 


Chronicle—In the June number of SUNSET 
there is unusual variety in the papers, while 
the illustrations are as varied and as beau- 
tiful as usual. Among the readable papers, 
richly illustrated, are “California Mountain 
Wild Flowers,” by M. C. Frederick; “Luther 
Burbank: His Achievements,” by Edward J. 
Wickson; “Down the Sacramento in a Skiff,” 
by Cloudsley Rutter. John Vance Cheney has 
a rather misty ballad of Nevada, called “Bat- 
tle Mountain Bell,” with several clever pic- 
tures by L. Maynard Dixon; Gelett Burgess 
furnishes another instalment of a good story 
of the Philippine war and Joaquin Miller tells 
of Texas. The editor, C. S. Aiken, has an 
amusing bit of verse with a funny picture by 
Lewis. Literary and dramatic notes, poems 
and short sketches make up an excellent num- 
ber. 


Good Cheer 


Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on. 

‘Twas not given for you alone— 
Pass it on. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another’s tears, 

Till in heaven the deed appears— 
Pass it on. 


Colusa, California, Sun—Whoever has not 
read “‘Down the Sacramento in a Skiff” has 
missed a local treat of an interesting order. 
It is in the June number of the SuNSET Mac- 
AZINE. It is local to California, and a beau- 
tifully illustrated monthly. 
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MAKES ONE WELL AND HAPPY 


Fishing... [dling ---Fluntp 

Swimming..---’Tad Baths 

Flo? Springs. - Varied Sports 
ALL THE YEAR THROUGH AT 


HOTEL EL PASO DE ROBLES 


NEWLY FITTED. - - -LLATEST MMPROVEMENTS 
WA.JUNKER, Lessee and Manager~ 


Formerly manager FTotel del Monte 
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All about California 


OREGON AND THE WEST 








If exact information about special sections of California and Oregon is 


desired write to the officials named in the following list. 


Simply ask for facts 


wished for, say you saw name and address in SUNSET MAGAZINE and a ready 
and prompt response is assured. Where not otherwise specified, the places 


named are in California. 


Alameda Board of Trade, C. P. Magagnos, Secretary 

Albany, Ore., Alco Club, F. Denoson, Secretary 

Anaheim Merchants’ Club, R. Melrose, Secretary 

Ashland, Ore., Board of Trade, Elmer Patrick, Secretary 

Berryessa Fruit Growers’ Union, H. F. Lord, Secretary 

Berkeley Board of Trade, R. C. Staats, Secretary 

Biggs Board of Trade, C. N. Brown, Secretary 

California State Board of Trade, J. A. Filcher, Secre- 
tary, San Francisco 

Campbell Board of Trade, C. H. Whitmore, Secretary, 

pbell, Santa Clara County 

Chico Merchants’ and Clerks’ Association, B. C. Jones, 
Secretary 

Chino Valley Farmers’ Club, Edwin Rhodes, Secretary 

Claremont Pomological Club, EK. Squire, Secretary 

Colusa Board of Trade, F. E. Wright, Secretary 

Corvallis, Ore., Benton County Citizens’ League, C. E. 
Woodson, Secretary 

Deming, N. M., Business Club, J. A. Mahoney, Sec’y 

Dinuba Board of Trade, W. P. Boone, Secretary 

El Monte Board of Trade, E. J. Dodson, Secretary 

Eugene, Ore., Board of Trade, E. L. Frazier, Secretary 

Fresno Chamber of Commerce, B. R. Walker, Secretary 

Grass Valley Board of Trade, A. F. Brady, Secretary 

Haywards Board of Trade, W. O. Emerson, Secretary 

Hermosillo, Mex., Camera de Comercio, J. Guilleno 
Dominguez, Secretary 

Hollister Improvement Club, L. W. Jefferson, Sec’y 

Independence, Ore., Board of Trade, P. M. Kirkland, 
Secretary 

Ione Board of Trade and Improvement Company, 
Cc. G. Noble, Secretary 

Kern City Board of Trade, J. R. Williams, Secretary 

Kern County Board of Trade, Ben L,. Brundage, Sec- 
retary, Bakersfield 

Kings County Chamber of Commerce, F. M. Goodrich, 
Secretary, Hanford 

Lodi Chamber of Commerce, E. S. Hogan, Secretary 

Lompoc Board of Trade, W. W. Broughton, Secretary 

Long Beach Board of Trade, J. A. Miller, Secretary 

Los Angeles Board of Trade, Gregory Perkins, Jr., 
Secretary 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Frank Wiggins, 

ta 


etary 
Los Gatos Board of Trade, W. R. L. Jenks, Secretary 
Madera Board of Trade, George A. Clark, Secretary 
Madera Farmers’ Club, J. A. Secara, Secretary 
Martinez Board of Trade, W. A. Hale, Secreta 
Marysville Chamber of Commerce, A. C. Irwin, Sec’y 
Merced Board of Trade, E. L,. Moor, Secretary 
Merced Chamber of Commerce, W. H. Turner, Sec’y 
Modesto Farmers’ Club, C. N. Whitmore, Secretary 
Monrovia Board of Trade. C. E. Slosson, Secretary 
Monterey County Chamber of Commerce, Salinas 
Mountain View Board of Trade, Cal., G. K. Estes, 
Secretary 
Napa Board of Trade, W. G. Thompson, Secretary 
Nevada County Promotion Committee, W. F. Engle- 
bright. Secretary 
Nevada City Chamber of Commerce, W. F. Engle- 
bright, President 
Newcastle Horticultural Society, J. F. Madden, Sec’y 
Oakland Board of Trade, Edwin Stearns, Secretary 
Ogden Weber Club, C. R. Hollingsworth, Secretary 
Ontario Board of Trade, T. E. Parke, Secretary 
Oregon City Board of Trade, J. W. Loder, Secretary 
Orland Board of Trade, W. E. Searce, Secretary 
Oroville Chamber of Commerce, W. A. Beard, Secretary 
Oxnard Board of Trade, Oxnard, Cal. 
Pacific Grove Board of Trade, E. B. Rich, Secretary 
Pasadena Board of Trade, W. R. Clark, Secretary 
Paso Robles Board of Trade 
Penryn Improvement Association, H. E. Butler, Sec’y 
Petaluma Board of Trade, F. A. Cromwell, Secretary 


Placerville County Board of Trade, C. E. Swisler, 
Chairman 

Pomona Board of Trade, “eo. P. Robinson, Secretary 

Pomona Farmers’ and Horticultural Club, J. W. Mills, 
Secretary 

Porterville Board of Trade, E. W. Beebe, Secretary 

Portland, Ore., Chamber of Commerce, Lewis Russell, 
Secretary 

Raisin Growers’ and Packers’ Association, W. S. Hoyt, 
Secretary, Fresno 

Red Bluff Chamber of Commerce, E. F. Lennon, Sec’y 

Redding, Shasta County Board of Trade, F. F. Duston, 
Secretary 

Redlands Board of Trade, G. C. Thaxter, Secretary 

Redondo Board of Trade, S. D. Barkley, Secretary 

Redwood Town Trustees, Geo. Winters, Chairman 

Redwood City Improvement Club, F. H. Thorpe, Sec’y 

Riverside Chamber of Commerce, P. S. Castleman, 
Secretary 

Roseburg Board of Trade, D. 8. R. Buick, Secretary 

Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, M. R. Beard, Sec’y 

Sacramento Development Association, F. E. Wright, 
Secretary, Colusa 

Salem, Ore., Illihee Club, address the Secretary 

Salinas Board of Trade, M. R. Merritt, Ass’t Secretary 

San Bernardino Board of Trade, W. L. Vestal, Secretary 

San Benito County Chamber of Commerce, Hollister 

San Diego Chamber of Commerce, H. P. Wood, Sec’y 

San Dimas Citrus Union, W. A. Johnstone, Secretary 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, E. Scott, Sec’y 

San Jacinto Valley Horticultural Club, San Jacinto 

San Joaquin Valley Commercial Association, Colvin B. 
Brown, Secretary, Stockton 

San Juan Improvement Club, San Juan 

San Leandro Board of Trade, C. Rinderspacker, Sec’y 

San Luis Obispo Board of Trade, C. A. Ricketts, Sec’y 

San Pedro Board of Trade, Frank Burns, Secretary 

San Pedro Chamber of Commerce, Judge B. C. Sweet, 
Secretary 

San Rafael Board of Trade, D. W. Martens, Secretary 

Santa Ana, Santa Ana Chamber of Commerce, O. M. 
Robb, Secretary 

Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce, C. M. Gidney, 
Secretary 

Santa Clara Commercial League, A. C. Gage, Sec- 
retary, Box 524, Santa Clara 

Santa Clara County Farmers’ Club, W. P. Lyon, Presi- 
dent, Eden Vale, Cal. 

Santa Clara Valley Improvement Club, Ira B. McMahill, 
Secretary, San Jose 

Santa Cruz, Board of Trade, J. F. Coope, Secretary 

Santa Monica Board of Trade, Fred. H. Taft, Secretary 

Santa Paula Board of Trade, J. B. Titus, Secretary 

Silverton (Oregon) Board of Trade, P. L,. Brown, Sec’y 

Sonoma County Board of Trade, A. S. Luce, Secretary, 
Santa Rosa 

Sonora Chamber of Commerce, Oscar F. Greeley, Sec’y 

Stanislaus County Board of Trade, G. P. Shafer, Secre- 
tary, Modesto 

State Board of Horticulture, J. J. Keegan, Secretary, 
Sacramento 

Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Colvin B. Brown, 
Secretary 

St. Helena Board of Trade, E. L. Cave, Secretary 

Suisun Board of Trade, L. W. Taylor, Secretary 

Tucson, Arizona, Board of Trade, S. H. Hazzard. Sec’y 

Tulare Board of Trade, M. C. Zumwalt, Secretary 

Vacaville Board of Trade, E. E. McFarland, Secretary 

Vallejo Board of Trade, G. J. Campbell, Secretary 

Ventura Board of Trade, D. J. Reese, Secretary 

Visalia Board of Trade, D. KE. Perkins, Secretary 

Watsonville Chamber of Commerce, A. W. Harbold, 


Secretary 
Woodland Chamber of Commerce, E. P. Huston, Sec’y 


Information Bureau Southern Pacific Company, 613 Market St., San Francisco 
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THE MODESTO LUMBER CO. 


Cc. R. TILLSON, Manager 


Building Materials of All Kinds Lime, Gement and Brick 
j Wire and Picket Fencing 
: Yards at MODESTO, WATERFORD and TURLOCK 








DUCKS FROM DOOR-KNOBS. 


Some incubators promise everything in sight; either ducks from door-knobs, or 
chicks from china nest eggs, and a full grown bird ina week ortwo. The 


INCUBATOR 


Petaluma emcee 
incubator — made for hatch- 





ing eggs in the best possible way. It is made on scientific principles, of good 

honest material, by honest workmen, Consequently it will do all that a good 

incubator ought to do. Wethink our construction isa little better than any 

others; weare sure we take pains; we know we please the people. If you 

are looking for a machine that will hatch all the fertile eggs, you'll be 

i te ee interested in THE PETALUMA. Our large illustrated catalogue is sent 
é free upon request. WE PAY FREIGHT ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES. 


WE MAKE A GOOD BROODER, TOO 
Petaluma Incubator Co., PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA 
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IS WASTED ENERGY UNLESS YOU 


The power of water 


CAN CONTROL IT 





PELTON WATER WHEELS are made to produce the maximum 
power with a minimum amount of water. There is no waste of 
water if you use a Pelton Wheel. Never gets out of order— 
simply constructed — absolutely dependable —send for booklet. 








Address Department R 


PELTON WATER WHEEL CO. 


127 Main St., San Francisco 143 Liberty St., New York 
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SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


where. Beautiful Homes. Perfect Climate. 


To THE FARMER: Seeking farms, large or small. 


7000 to 26,000 acres with living streams. 


For further information address 
Box 722 FRANK M. BARR 


SApe H<On 
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HoMESEEKERS: Visit San Diego before making purchase else- % 


To THE STOCKMAN: Ranches in an ideal climate to raise stock. 











FOR SALE! 


7000 ACRES 


Of Raisin, Fruit, Alfalfa and Grain 
Land, in 10, 20, 40, 60, 100, and 
larger Acre Tracts in the Counties 
of Tulare, Kings, Fresno, Madera, 
Merced and Stanislaus, on long time 
and easy terms. 

A large portion of said land is 
covered by Irrigation Canals, with 
plenty of water. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


THE 








OF THE 


CONTINENT 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


APPLY TO WRITE FOR GENERAL 
C. R. Scotr - - Tulare City INFORMATION AND IL- 
A. VANCE - - Hanford City LUSTRATED PRINTED 
SELMA LAND COMPANY -_ Selma MATTER, ENCLOSING 
F. M. CHITTENDEN - Fresno City : 
G. J. WREN - - Madera City eae 


J. G. ELLIotr - - Merced City 
L. B. WALTHALL - Modesto City 
HAWLEY, BoHL & PHILLIPS 
Sacramento City 
W. G. PEARNE, JR. Biggs, Butte Co. 
C.R. WIcKES Willows, Glenn Co. 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 








HEALTH RESORT 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 


WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
THE YEAR AROUND 


Only Fifty Minutes’ ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the 
base of Mount Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees. 


Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 
Tennis, Golf, Bowling 
Gupare ‘Scene A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 
R. VU. HALTON, Manager 








TO FTA 
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PROPERTIES OF 


IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, 


AND 


63 OIL COMPANY 
KERN RIVER DISTRICT 
c A WUTIFORNIA 
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BUY AHOME IN RANCHO CHICO. 


CHERRIES 


THE =< 


JOHN BIDWELL RANCHO 


Rancho Del Arroyo Chico 


BUTTE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Containing some 25,000 acres of fertile lands 
adapted to all branches of fruit culture, all the 
grains, and to stock raising, is now subdivided 
into parcels of from five acres and upwards, 
and is offered for sale, to actual settlers only, 
at prices within the reach of anyone. 

“COME AND SEE FOR YOURSELF” 
B. CUSSICK .. Agent 


CHICO, BUTTE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
BARTLETT PEARS 
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Kilpatrick Bro’s & Collins 














RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 











BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 




























ANDREW WOLF, PRESIDENT F. M. WEST, VICE-PRESIDENT W. W. WESTBAY, SECRETARY 


San Joaquin VaLcLey REALTY Co. 


140 EAST MAIN STREET, STOCKTON, CAL. 


San Joaquin Valley Lands for sale in Tracts of 10, 20, 30, 40, 60 and 100 and 
larger acreage suitable for Fruit, Alfalfa and Grain and Grapes. 


A large portion of said land is covered by Irrigation Canals with plenty of water. 
Long Time and Easy Terms. 


ADDRESS, SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY REALTY CO., STOCKTON, CAL. 








If you want to keep in touch with these two live subjects, which President Roosevelt 
considers ‘‘ the most vital of the internal questions of the United States,’’ you should be 


a subscriber to FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION is a magazine that should be of special interest 
in the West. Thearticles are from experts on the subjects treated, and the illus- 


trations are photographic halftones. The magazine is published in Washington 
s 7 and has the advantage of intimate connection with the Government. Itis well 
edited and rapidly gaining the confidence of those persons whose interests are 
identified with forestry and irrigation.—Denver Post. 
Subscription price $1.00 a year. Sample copy free if you mention SUNSET. 
Address FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, Atlantic Building, Washington, D. C. 


Level tract of 400 acres, finest soil in Napa County; near Napa 
City; railroad runs through the place; fair improvements 
and all fenced; income last year $2265, and only half the land 
cultivated; price $40 per acre; adjoining land of same value 


McAFEE BROTHERS, 108 Psystar liagaeaame perc el add per acre; must be sold on account of non- 
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BEST REACHED VIA THE 


MI oe 
PACIFIC RY. 


OBSERVATION PARLOR CAFE 
DINING CARS, MEALS A LA CARTE, 
AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS 
\ Witt ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS. 


DOUBLE - DAILY: SERVICE. 
NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CALIFORNIA. 
LOW EXCURSION RATES. 


alts TOWNSEND, 
“ST. ‘touts, gan 























WINFIELD SCOTT, PHOTO, TRINIDAD 


A Tortilla Dinner— On the Line of the Mexican Central 








“THE USE OF TRAVELING IS TO REGULATE THE IMAGINATION BY REALITY, AND 
INSTEAD OF THINKING HOW THINGS MAY BE, TO SEE THEM AS THEY ARE.”’ 
DR. JOHNSON 


VISIT MEXICO VIA THE 


MEXICAN CENTRAL RY. 


in Autumn when the climatic conditions, following the rainy season, are most perfect. No heat, no dust. 
And the maximum of comfort is afforded by the latest train and Pullman equipment, lighted by Pintsch 
gas. Meals at stations first class. Stopovers allowed anywhere south of El Paso. 


MAKE A SIDE TRIP FROM IRAPUATO TO 








LAKE CHAPALA 
ELEVATION 5509 FEET 
100 MILES IN LENGTH 


GUADALAJARA 


POPULATION 102,000 


25 MILES WIDE 
ELEVATION 5054 FEET 











Contained in a horseshoe of emerald hills, 
fringed with groves of oranges, mangos, limes 
and palms. The keelof the little steamer that 
assists in the commerce of this inland sea floats 
higher than a New England cloud. Game and 
fish; boating and bathing; fine thermal springs; 
beautiful lake and mountain scenery. 

















“The Pearl of the Occident,’’ City of Fountains, 
Plants and Flowers, selected in 1535 as Capital 
of the second province of New Spain. Here the 
Aztecs made their final stand and Alvarado fell 
in the last desperate battle. 





Call or write for literature on Mexico or further information to any Southern Pacific Agent or the undersigned 


Cc. R. HUDSON J. T. WHALEN 


G. F. & P. A. G. W. P. A. 
MEXICO, D. F. 


209 HOUSER BLDG., ST, LOUIS, MO 


W. S. MEAD 


COM. AGT. 
EL PASO, TEX. 


W. D. MURDOCK 
A a, PA 


MEXICO, D. F. 
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THE DILLWORTH & PORTER CO, 1. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Glendon Tie Plates Goldie Tie Plates 


Goldie Spike Common Spike 
THE C. B. KAUFMAN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
49 WELLS FARGO BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





N CALIFORNIA. 


The best-watered lands in California. Located 
near Los Angeles. Inexhaustibly rich soil—the 
accumulation of centuries. Soil and climate suit- 
able for orange, lemon and olive culture. Corn, 
wheat, potatoes, etc., yield splendid crops” Mar- 
ket good. Prices excellent. Town of Hemet is 
wide awake, has prosperous stores, bank, 
schools, churches, etc. Free Large illustrated pam- 
phlet giving reliable information about the best irrigable lands in 
California, in tracts to suit, easy payments, perfect title, etc. 
Hemet Land Co., Dept. 22, Hemet, Riverside Co. 
CALIFORNIA 


Bry 


HEMET LANDS 








J. M. LITCHFIELD & CO. 


OUR GOODS No. 12 
AND ? Fine Military, Navy and Merchant POST ST 
WORKMANSHIP § r ' 


ARE TAILORING ¢ SAN > 





OF THE BEST FRANCISCO ; 
MILITARY AND NAVY OUTFITTERS 
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HOTEL LANGHAM 


YJobn P. Gallagher, Proprietor . 


Rates 
American, $2.00 and $2.50 per Day 
Guropean, $1.00 and $1.50 per Day 
Steam Heated 


Corner Gillis and Mason 


San francisco, Cal. 





E.H. ROLLINS & SONS 


BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DENVER 


335 PINE STREET 


MUNICIPAL RAILWAY ano CORPORATION 
BONDS 


SELECT CALIFORNIA SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS 


GEO. A. BATCHELDER, MANAGER 








THE 


JANNEY 


COUPLER 








THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
M.C. B. COUPLER 


Manufactured Exclasively by 


The McConway Torley Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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STOCKTON 


Is a rapidly growing manu- 
facturing city of 21,561 in- 
habitants, situated on tide- 
water at the entrance to the 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


A fertile land almost as large 
as the state of Pennsylvania. 
This valley is the granary and 
most productive section of 


CALIFORNIA 


The Italy of America—the 
gateway to the Orient. Send 
four cents in postage to the 
Secretary of the Stockton 
Chamber of Commerce, Stock- 
ton, Cal.,and receive by return 
mail a handsomely illustrated 
magazine of information re- 
garding this favored region. 
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PEOPLE'S SAVINGS BANK, *Arromaa 


WM. BECKMAN, President J. L. HUNTOON, Vice-President GEO. W. LORENZ, Sec’y and Cashier 





DIRECTORS 
Wm. BECKMAN J. L. HUNTOON GEO. W. LORENZ E. J. CROLY WM. JOHNSTON 
Capital Paid Up in Gold, $225,500 Reserve and Surplus, $100,000 
Interest Paid on Deposits Semi-Annually Money Loaned on Real Estate Only 


Address All Communications ‘‘ PEOPLE’s SAVINGS BANK.”’ 
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Desirable Lands for Sale 


in Northern, Central and Southern California 


APPLY TO 


JOHN W. HOWELL, 526 California St., San Francisco, California 
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INCORPORATED MARCH 29, 1873 G. W. CARPENTER, President 
Cc. R. Boyp, Cashier 


FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE UNION 

of Sutter County 

Storage, Forwarding and Commission House Banking and Insurance 
FaRM LANDS CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


YUBA CITY, SUTTER COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 














YARDS: 


wut omen | Oerra Lumber Co. 


CORNING 
ORLAND, Glenna County 


WOODLAND, Yolo County L UMBER, D OORS 
MAXWELL, Colusa County 
WINDOWS, BLINDS, Etc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








CHICO 
BIGGS Butte County ue 
GRIDLEY FRUIT BOXES Specialty : 
YUBA CITY, Sutter County and DRYING TRAYS SUGAR PINE LUMBER 
Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch 
SAN FRANCISCO Door Factory, Box Factory and Planing Mill at Red Bluff 
Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 











WILL assist Homeseekers in securing Suitable 
J, H. McSHERRY Locations, and Negotiate Transactions between 
———— Lop| ——— _—«~Purchasers and Owners. Property in large or small 
Tracts bought and sold. The finest fruit farms in the 


j valley. Deciduous fruits, vineyards, and alfalfa lands. 
San Joaquin County, Cal. . pnts Mt pap Aor 
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SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


SEND FOR 


“Homes in the Heart of California” 


This is the Title of our Latest Catalogue 


We sell Orange, Olive, Decidious Fruit, Alfalfa, 
Grain, and General Farming lands. HAW K & CAR LY 
Placer County Fruit Lands a specialty. = 
tracts from ten acres up, at Auburn, Newcastle, 
Penryn, Loomis, Rocklin, Roseville, all in Placer 1014 FO U RT H STR E ET 
County and Orange Vale, in Sacramento County, 


California. SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 














Riveted Iron and Steel Pipe 


FOR CITY WATER WORKS 
HYDRAULIC, IRRIGATION AND POWER PLANTS, AIR PIPE, WELL PIPE, CASING 


We make.... We Furnish... 
Receivers, Oil Tanks, Etc. Material cut, punched and formed 


Gate Valves, Air Valves, for making pipe on the ground; 
Saddles, Flanges, Etc. can also furnish tools when necessary 


MODERN MMACHINERY LOWEST PRICES ‘BEST WORK 


The Schaw-Batcher Company Pipe Works 


539 Mission Street 213 to 239 J Street 
SAN FRANCISCO vad vad SACRAMENTO 


HALL, LUHRS & CO. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
Proprietors “OUR TASTE” HAMS OYSTERS, FRUITS and VEGETABLES 


908-916 Second Street, Sacramento, Cal. 


Hawley, Bohl & Phillips 


CALIFORNIA FARM LANDS 
Free Illustrated Catalogue 319 J Street, Sacramento 
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4 SACRAMENTO COUNTY BLOOD ORANGE 


YOU CAN GROW THEM 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 





WRITE THE GENERAL MANAGER OF THE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


214 J Street, Sacramento 


FOR ORANGE AND OTHER PAMPHLETS 
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Oakland 


‘CALIFORNIA 


is acknowledged by all tourists, who have ever driven around 
the city or enjoyed the unsurpassed views from the street cars, 
as one of the most picturesque cities in America. It has an 
area of about — — miles and a ‘irae of about 
75,000 : 




























































OAKLAND IS THE COUNTY SEAT of Alameda County, 
the third county in the state in the matter of oor and 
assessed valuation. : “ : : 





THE CLIMATE OF OAKLAND is the most equable of any 
city in all California. The mean temperature of the seasons is: 
Spring, 55.29; Summer, 60.46; Autumn, 56.72, and Winter, 
49.80 degrees Fahr. What better could anybody ask ? 

















THE RESIDENCES OF OAKLAND are surrounded with 
well-kept lawns and the gardens are embowered in ever-bloom- 
ing plants and shrubbery. : : : : 








THE STREETS OF OAKLAND are a end for the 
bicyclist and the lover of horse-flesh. 








OAKLAND boasts of eight public squares or parks and a 
natural water park, Lake Merritt, containing 170 acres. 








= 








OAKLAND IS THE TERMINUS of the transcontinental 
railroads, and tourists alighting from the trains are conveyed 
in ferries to San Francisco and _other cities. _ Railroad and 
steamship meet at Oakland. : : : : 








THE EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES OF OAKLAND have 
earned for the city the title of ‘‘The Athens of the Pacific,’’ 
for Oakland is amply provided with all grades of public schools 
and with many private schools and seminaries, while right at 
its door is located that famous seat of learning, the University 
of California. There are nineteen public schools which take 
rank with the very highest in the United States. : 




























AS A RELIGIOUS CENTER it is sufficient to say that there 
are over eighty religious organizations in the city and many of 
the church edifices are noted throughout the — for their 
architectural beauty. : : : : : : 








OAKLAND’S PUBLIC LIBRARY is one of the finest struc- 
tures of the kind, if indeed not the finest, on the Pacific Coast 
and contains one of the choicest selections of the best books to 
be found in any city of the West. : 











IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN OAKLAND 


or are contemplating seeking a home in a more equable climate than you are now residing in, 
write to EDWIN STEARNS, Secretary of the OAKLAND BOARD OF TRADE, for any more 
specific information you may desire and your request will be promptly complied with. 
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ADVANTAGES OF OAKLAND HARBOR 


TO COMMERCE 


Ships and cars meet at its water front. 

It is perfectly land-locked. 

Its watersare never ruffled by severest storms. 

It is the only section of San Francisco bay 
where vessels can be moored in absolute secur- 
ity in any weather, with the wind from any 
quarter. 

Vessels can enter, discharge cargo and depart 
in any condition of weather in perfect safety. 

Its area is large enough to accommodate the 
commerce of the Nation without overcrowding. 


It contains no obstruction to navigation by 
vessels of any tonnage, except such as is re- 
movable by ordinary dredging. 

It isan ideal harbor for ship-building, repair- 
ing and dry docks, and should rival the Clydein 
this particular industry, for its entrance is only 
six miles from the open sea, and the channel is 
almost straight for its entire length, whereas 
the city of Glasgow on the Clyde is twenty-one 
miles from open water, and has eighteen miles 
of a narrow, crooked and shifting channel. 


The total tonnage of freight passing through 
Oakland harbor in r1go1, not including Long 
Wharf, amounting to 5,222,375 tons, compares 
fav orably with the total tonnage handled the 
same year in San Francisco. The increase over 
1900 was 864,000 tons, 

Oakland harbor has the largest yards for the 
building of wooden ships on San Francisco bay. 

These shipyards are turning out yearly an 
aggregate tonnage to engage in commerce larger 
than all other shipyards on the shores of San 
Francisco bay combined. 

The only marine railway dry dock in San 
Francisco bay, for repairing and cleaning large 
ships, is in Oakland harbor. 

Plants for the construction of steel ships are 
among the early probabilities. 

The largest wooden sailing vessels ever built 
on the shores of San Francisco bay have been 
launched from Oakland shipyards. 

The traffic by sail and steam vessels is increas- 
ing at the rate of 50,000 tons and by the ferries 
Over 500,000 tons a year. 








HOTEL METROPOLE 


R. M. BRIARE, PROPRIETOR 


A STRICTLY HIGH GRADE AND THOROUGHLY MODERN 


A Thirteenth and Jefferson Sts. 


RESIDENTIAL AND TRANSIENT HOTEL 


OAKLAND, CAL, 





Woodward, Watson & Co., Inc. 


REAL ESTATE 


SUCCESSORS TO WILLIAM J. DINGEE 


903 Broadway OAKLAND, CAL. 


J. TYRREL 


TELEPHONE 
CLray 945 


506 9th Street 


REAL ESTATE 


OAKLAND, CAL. 





SEWARD M. DODGE HENRY A. DODGE 


S. M. DODGE & SON 


REALTY SYNDICATE CERTIFICATES 
REAL ESTATE and INSURANCE 


Estates managed, loans negotiated, rentscollected 
City and suburban property for sale 


1160 BROADWAY TELEPHONE Lae 86 OAKLAND, CAL. 


HERON & HOLCOMB 


acents— REAL ESTATE — DEALERS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
8AN FRANCISCO 
CROCKER BUILDING 
TEL. MAIN 1267 


OAKLAND 
1060 BROADWAY 
TEL. MAIN 147 





Laymance Real Estate Co., Inc. 


REAL ESTATE ACENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 
460-462 EIGHTH ST. TeLerHone main328 OAKLAND, CAL. 


Humboldt Lumber Co. W2olestean¢ 


in Humboldt Redwood and Puget Sound Pine. 
Special bills cut to order. Main office removed to 
Ist and Alice Sts., Adams’ Wharf, Oakland, Cal. 
Tel., Private Exchange No.5. H. Hogan, Mgr. 





JH. Macdonald & Co. © REAL ESTATE 


Reference — All banks 
1052 BROADWAY OAKLAND, CAL. 





Teleph Main 224 

A. J. SNYDER aiehieeats “Wasa Red 2202 
REAL ESTATE BROKER 

467 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 





STOCKER & HOLLAND ABSTRACT CO. asctnorr. noigit ose uencet 


CERTIFICATES AND ABSTRACTS OF TITLE. CONVEYANCING. NOTARY PUBLIC 


808 BROADWAY 


TELEPHONE MAIN 315 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
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OGDEN 
EAST BOUND. 


No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED—Electric Lighted 
— Daily — Solid Vestibuled Train. Composite 
Buffet-Library Car, Fourteen Section Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car, Compartment-Observation 
Car and Diner San Francisco to Chicago, via 
Cheyenne and Omaha. 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car ~y Francisco to Chicago, via Denver and 


Omah: 
Wide Vestibule Parlor Car San Francisco to Sac- 
ramento. 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide 
Vestibule Biffet Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha; also San Fran- 
cisco to Denver, via Grand Junction. 

Tourist car San Francisco to Kansas City, via 
Cheyenne and Denver. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally conducted 

SUNDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

MONDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, via Salt Lake 
and Pueblo. 

TUESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via Salt Lake, 
Pueblo and Kansas City. 

WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago nog Los 
Angeles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omah 

WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago om Los 
Angeles), via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

THURSDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

THURSDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, via Salt 
Lake, Denver and Kansas City. 

FRIDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los Angeles), 
via Cheyenne and Omaha 

FRIDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los Angeles), 
via Salt Lake, Pueblo and Kansas City. 

SATURDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Pueblo and Omaha. 


No.6 ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room a Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Wide Vestibuled Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to St. Louis, via Pueblo and Kansas 


Ci 

es Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Tourist ~~ Car San Francisco to Denver, 
via Salt Lake. 


SUNSET 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO— EAST BOUND. 

No. 8. Los ANGELES EXPRESS — Daily — Buf- 

Drawing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to 
a Angeles. Drawing Room Sleeping Car Bakers- 
field to Los Angeles; Tourist Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Los Angeles. 

No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED — Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Pullman Sleeping Car, Com- 
posite Buffet Car, Compartment Car and Pullman 
Sleeping Car San Francisco to Los Angeles; Din- 
ing Car San Francisco to Fresno, and Mojave to 
Los Angeles. 

No. 50. Sleeper San Francisco to Raymond; San 
Francisco to Bakersfield; San Francisco to Fresno; 
San Francisco to Hanford-Visalia. 

No. 84. Pullman Car, Chair Car, San Francisco to 
Bakersfield. 


SHASTA 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. 5 OREGON EXPRESS — Daily — Drawin 

oom Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portlan 
"henlen Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to 

Dunsmuir. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland. 

“Distag Car between San Francisco and Roseburg. 
No. {2 SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
Room ee pay Car San Francisco to Portland. 
ourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 
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ROUTE 
WEST BOUND. 


No. I. Bt pes m1 LIMITED—Electric Lighted 
Solid Vestibuled Train. Composit 

Bure Libra Car, Fourteen Section Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car, Compartment-Observation 
Car and Diner Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sieeping Car and Dinin 
i Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha an 

en’ 

Wide Vestibule Parlor Car Sacramento to San 
Francisco. 


No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide Vesti- 
bule Sleeping Car — to San Francisco, via 
Omaha and Cheyenn 

Wide Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Slee: my Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 


Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 


TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Saaange to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden 


No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne; 
also via Omaha and Denver. 

Vestibuled Standard Sleeping Car St. Louis to 
San Francisco, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

Free Reclining Chair Car Ogden to San Francisco 

Tourist car Kansas City to San Francisco, via 
Denver and Cheyenne. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco, 
via Grand Junction. 


Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 


MONDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Denver and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Chicagoto Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

WEDNESDAYS from <seenge to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden 

WEDNESDAYS from St. Louis to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chickep to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

SATURDAYS from yn to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and O 


ROUTE 
TO SAN FRANCISCO—WEST BOUND. 


No. 7 SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room — Cars Los Angeles 
to San Francisco, Bakers: to San Francisco. 
Buffet Sleeper Raymond to San Francisco and 
Fresno to San Francisco; Hanford - Visalia to 
San Francisco. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles 

to San Francisco. 

. 25. THE OWL_LIMITED— Daily — Solid 
©" Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car, Com- 
partment Car and Pullman Sleeping Car Los An- 
geles to San Francisco; Free Reclining Chair Car 
Fresno to San Francisco. Dining Car Los Angeles 
to Mojave. and Fresno to San Francisco. 

No. 83. Pullman Car, Chair Car, Bakersfield to San 
Francisco. 


ROUTE 
WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


Hen, 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS — Daily—Draw- 
ng Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Dunsmuir to San 
Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
also Portland to Sacramento. 

Dining Car between Roseburg and San Francisco 

No. ll. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 

ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


COAST LINE 


SOUTH BOUND. 
No. 22. COAST LINE LIMITED — Daily — Parlor 
Car, Free Reclining Chair Car, Smoking Car and 
Dining Car San Francisco to Los Angeles. 


No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to Chicago, via El] Pasoand C. R. I. & P. Ry.; also 
San Francisco to New Orleans. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to El 
Paso. Tourist Car San Francisco to Chicago, via 
El Pasoand C. R. I. & P. Ry. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted. 


SUNDAYS, San Francisco to New Orleans. 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, San 
Francisco to Washington, D. C., via New Orleans. 

MONDAYS, San Francisco to Cincinnati. 

TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via New Or- 
leans; also to St. Louis, via El] Paso, Flatonia and 
Waco. 

it “gue San Francisco to Kansas City, via Fla- 
tonia. 


NORTH BOUND. 


No. 21. COAST LINE LIMITED — Daily — Parlor 
Car, Free Reclining Chair Car, Smoking Car and 
Dining Car Los Angeles to San Francisco. 


No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily— Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco; also Chicago to San Francisco, via C. R. I. & 
P. Ry. and El Paso. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars El Paso to San 
Francisco. Tourist Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via C. R. I. & P. Ry. and El Paso. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted. 
TO SAN FRANCISCO 

From New Orleans TUESDAYS to San Francisco. 

From Cincinnati TUESDAYS; from New Orleans 
WEDNESDAYS. 

From Washington, D. C., MONDAYS, WEDNES- 
DAYS and FRIDAYS; from New Orleans WED- 
NESDAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS. 

From Chicago, WEDNESDAYS; from New Orleans 
THURSDAYS. 


From St. Louis TUESDAYS; Flatonia THURSDAYS, 
and El Paso FRIDAYS. 

From Kansas City THURSDAYS; Flatonia SATUR- 
DAYS, and El Paso SUNDAYS. 





THERE ARE MANY WORTHY PEOPLE 
ts : : NOT NEEDING MORE THAN : : 


to write the amount of their available assets, who would like a home in California, but are deterred 
on account of the mistaken idea that they cannot buy land there or make a start without a fortune 
already in hand. Such people should investigate the 


LAGUNA DE TACHE GRANT 


in Fresno and Kings Counties, California, where you can buy some of the best and most fertile land in 
the State at $35 and $40 per acre. Land on which can be raised not only all the California fruits, but all the 
cereals, such as they know how to raise in the East, including the three great money-making products, 


CATTLE, CORN and HOGS 


If you want to change your location, if you are tired of cold winters, cyclones and blizzards, come to 
LAGUNA DE TACHE. If you have $1,000 or even less, and an ambition to work, you can succeed. 
Write today for descriptive printed matter. A postal card brings it. 


NARES & SAUNDERS, Managers 


Mention SUNSET LATON, FRESNO COUNTY, CAL. 











GHAS. W. MACKEY, PRESIDENT 
JAS. W. ROWLAND, VICE-PRESIDENT 


CHAS. MILLER, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
W. J. BLEAKLEY, TREASURER 


ROBT. McCALMONT, SECRETARY 
W. B. CORINTH, GENERAL suPrT, 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 


HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
THE UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 


LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 


THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 


Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. New York Office: 253 BROADWAY 
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Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 


EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 
California 
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American Steel & Wire Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


American Steel Wire Drilling Line 





American Steel Wire Pumping Line 





American Steel Wire Tubing Line 





American Steel Wire Sand Line 





Swan Automatic Drilling Swivel 





GEO. fH. ISMON 


Pacific Coast Sales Agent 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 


6 AND 10 PINE STREET 


FACTORY 


3352 BAY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE NO. 10 

















AGENCIES 


Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon 
B. W. SMITH, Sales Agent Ii. R. ELDREDGE, Sales Agent 


Seattle, Washington 
O. D. Colvin, Sales Agent 
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SANTA CLARA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, 

~ F more sunshine, more prunes, better apri- 

cots, sweeter peaches than any place on 

. earth ; fine wines; good alfalfa and dairy 

lands, Ten years’ experience as an orchardist has made my office headquarters for orchard and city homes; 
timber lands from 5,000 to 90,000 acres—from $8 to $12.50 per acre ; stock ranches from $17,500 to $2,000,000, 


the latter 180,000 acres and 50,000 head of cattle. 
REAL ESTATE ' LOANS INSURANCE 
T. C. BARNETT, 27 SOUTH FIRST STREET, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 




















Amateur  # Fe i emegy 


Photography 
Phot 
a a in California 














Send your name, address, 
and _ make and size of Full course, including practical 
your Camera to us and demonstration and instruction 


we will send you a free ee b i 
sample copy of Camera in every branch of the art in 





Craft, the brightest, best one term of three months. 
and most instructive The staff includes five of the 
photographic magazine most prominent photographers 
in the United States. # in the West. : Special terms 


Subscription price, $1.50 


for the n i : 
per year, & st ot ot e next sixty days. Send 


for full information. : : : 
Camera Craft Pub. Cie tan Feansiece 
Company we Me School of Photography 


114 Geary Street, San Francisco San Francisco 






































The most pleasant land in the world in which to live. 


The most extensive orchard section in the world. The 
garden of the continent. The apricots, prunes, peaches 
and cherries of this valley are shipped to all civilized 


countries and are everywhere regarded as the finest grown. 
800,000 acres of deep, rich sediment soil in one body, a large portion of which is still available for orchard 
homes. Write for descriptive circulars and prices of orchards and lands. Only productive properties 
handled. No time wasted showing poor lands. 


W. S. ORVIS, No. 7 N. Ist St., San Jose, California 





lies half way between San Jose 

and Palo Alto, the seat of the 

great Stanford University. 
' Sunnyvale is located directly on 
the railroad and I have already a fine two-story schoolhouse, two general stores, fruit warehouse and fine 
depot. Surrounding Sunnyvale is the great Murphy Rancho of 5000 acres, on which I have located 155 
families on 10-acre homes. Soil unsurpassed for peaches, apricots, cherries, prunes, apples or pears 
Flowing water. No failure of crops. 40 trains a day to and from San Francisco. For terms and price on 
lands or lots, write W. E. CROSSMAN, Sole Agent, 42 E. Santa Clara Street, San Jose, California. 
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SAN JOSE 


AND THE 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY 

















PHOTO BY MRS. HARE 
PICKING PEARS IN ORCHARD OF A. BLOCK, SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


If you are thinking of coming to California, you should post 
yourself as to what sections are most desirable for a HOME, an 
investment, or a stay for pleasure only. 


For health, for profit, for home comforts, educational advantages 
and general privileges of modern civilization this valley offers ex- 
ceptional opportunities. 


We have lands improved and unimproved, orchards bearing, just 
beginning to bear, and just planted; vineyards likewise. We have 
dairies, stock farms, seed farms, vegetable gardens, nurseries and 
floral gardens. We have 60,000 intelligent, cultured, progressive 
and thrifty people and room for one hundred times as many. 

Write to our Improvement Club for literature or come and see 
what the valley holds for you. 


THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY IMPROVEMENT CLUB 
SAN JOSE (HoSAy) 
I. B. MCMAHILL, SECRETARY CALIFORNIA 
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TEHAMA COUNTY 


The Home of Sunshine 
flowers and Fruits 








Seasons Never Fail. (See the Government Reports) 


PEARS, PEACHES, APRICOTS, 
PLUMS, PRUNES, NECTARINES 
—the Best the World Produces 


ORANGES, LEMONS AND ALL 
SEMI-TROPICAL FRUITS 


—compare with the Best 


BERRIES AND GARDEN TRUCK 
—for your Table the Year Round 


WATER IN ABUNDANCE FED 
BY PURE MOUNTAIN SNOWS 


Cheap Lands for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs 
PURE AIR FOR GOOD HEALTH 
BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS 
GOOD AND GENEROUS NEIGHBORS 


All the Best Gifts that Nature can give, you will find in 


TEMAMA COUNTY 














175 Mines NortTH oF SAN FRANCISCO BY RAIL, 
Address CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ReEp BLUwrfr, CAL. 


E. F. LENNON, Secretary 
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THE CELEBRATED 


“CANNON BaLL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOuIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 


TEXAS 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE 


E. P. TURNER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





. . 
Michigan Central 
“The Niagara Falls Route” 
VACATION RATES to and 
via NIAGA 
To 9 Thousand Islands, the St. IAGARA FALLS 
ROnUAEKS the Berkshire Hills, the White Mountains, New 
asap Sea Coast, Mackinac Island and other Northern 
} ic higan Resorts, ete., during the summer season. 
Send 2 cents postage for SUMMER TOURS to 
O. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. Agt., CHICAGO, 











THE RECOGNIZED....... 








HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


ARMY, NAVY 
w TOURISTS 


























Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. 


If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 


San Francisco 


stor at THE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 


Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 


rooms by mail 





10-Acre Tracts, Rich Fruit and Vine Land, 
Near Depot, Two Hours from San Francisco, 
in Santa Clara Valley. Richest Producing 
Valley on Earth. Only $100 an Acre—$14.15 


a Month will Buy One. Beautiful 5 - Acre 

Homes, 50 Minutes from San Francisco. 
Great Oaks. $1250 Each. San Mateo Co. 
General Farms. Catalogue Mailed Free. 


6, Wooster, Whitton & > 
£4 
Montgomery 
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Attention California Homeseekers ! 


We desire to call the attention of intend- 
ing buyers of country lands to some 
bargains in income-producing orchard, 
vineyard, grain and stock farms, many 
of which are bank foreclosures, that we 
have for sale. Mr. Bush having had forty 
years’ knowledge and experience of the 
value of lands, and being the owner ofan 
income-producing orchard and vineyard, 
can intelligently direct intending buyers 
to the best lands and bargains in the 
State. Correspondence solicited. ::  :: 


DAVID BUSH & SON 
20 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Traveling between the EAST and WEST by the 


New York Central Lines 


You have the choice of routes via CHICAGO and either the 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL or LAKE SHORE 




















or via ST. LOUIS or CINCINNATI and the BIG FOUR ROUTE 





SKyUS 


You can 
thus 
pass 

through 
Detroit 
or 























Niagara 
Falls 
without 










extra 






charge Cleveland 






ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY 


In either case, you ride over the Four-Track New York 
Central through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic 






Hudson River or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New 






York or Boston. 





FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 





C. C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO 
— = ———= OF 

















F, M. BYRON, Southern California Passenger Ag’t, Stimson BI’k, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, Sherlock Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
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SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 


Prosperity Fascinates 


Buyers of Real Estate, like traders on Change, prefer a 
market which is on the up grade to one in which values 
are stationary, even though low. HUMAN NATURE 
IS BUILT THAT WAY. 


SAN MATEO iS PROSPEROUS 


Its residents have money — even the newsboys feel rich. 
If you wish to make money go where money is. 


SAN MATEO IS GROWING 


That is why its real estate is in demand; its houses are 
all occupied; its people are busy. 


SAN MATEO IS BEAUTIFUL 


Like begets like. Thatis why it is a favorite for residence 
purposes. That is why its homes are the most picturesque. 
That is why on its streets are to be seen the finest teams, 
traps, drags and automobiles. 


DO NOT LEAVE CALIFORNIA 
“seenc SAN MATEO 
For Information Address SAN MATEO IMPROVEMENT CLUB, San Mateo, Calif. 
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SAN FRANCISCO «0 FRESNO 
LAND COMPANY 


























OFFERS TO HOMESEEKERS IN CALIFORNIA, 
IN SUBDIVISIONS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, 
30,000 ACRES OF GOOD LAND IN THE SAN 
JOAQUIN VALLEY, NEAR FRESNO CITY, 
ALL UNDER IRRIGATION; ABUNDANT WATER 
SUPPLY; LOW PRICES; EASY TERMS; 
PERPETUAL WATER RIGHT GOES WITH LAND. 


FOR FRUIT 


| A N l) FOR ALFALFA 


FOR STOCK RAISING 
FOR GENERAL FARMING 




















FOR PARTICULARS APPLY AT THE OFFICE 

OF THE COMPANY IN THE BANK OF 

CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO, OR TO 

ARTHUR R. BRIGGS, AGENT AT FRESNO, 
CALIFORNIA 
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NON The FAST TRAINS 


NTH fh are via the 


UNION PACIFIC 


What is the use of wasting your time 


en route and your money on extra meals 











when it costs no more to travel in the finest 
trains on a perfectly ballasted road over a 
direct route ? 

The thousands of tourists who visit 
California every year appreciate the fact 
that the accommodations on the Union 


Pacific Ordinary (or Tourist) cars are equally 





as good as the Pullman Palace Sleepers, and 
are sold at half the price. There is a dif- Passing Through Fish Cut, Wyoming, on Union Pacitic 
ference between the first-class and second-class passage in railroad and sleeping car fares 
of nearly seventeen dollars per passenger 
to California or Oregon. This sum can be 
saved by traveling in Union Pacific Ordi- 
nary Cars. 

As less time is consumed on the Union 
Pacific in making the trip to and from the 
Pacific Coast, there are fewer incidental 
expenses en route. The Union Pacific runs 
Pullman Ordinary Sleepers every day. 
These cars westbound are personally con- 


ducted every Tuesday and Thursday from 





; Chicago, and every Wednesday and Friday 
Echo Canyon, Utah, on Union Pacific from Omaha. Eastbound, every Tuesday 


and Thursday from Los Angeles and every Wednesday and Friday from San Francisco. 





For time tables, pamphlets, 
descriptive of the territory tra- 
versed apply to nearest agent or 


address 
E. L. LOMAX 
CPS Te 7. 


OMAHA 











NEBRASKA 


Bluffs in Echo Canyon, Utah, near Steamboat Rock 


5S 








Yosemite Valley 


HETCH-HETCHY VALLEY 
CALAVERAS BIG TREES 
MURPHY’S CAVE and 
NATURAL BRIDGE rete’ ery 
Are some of the places you should 


visit, and may be reached quickly 
and comfortably via the 


SIERRA 
RAILWAY 


Send for our little red booklet 






S. H. SMITH 
General Passenger Agent 
JAMESTOWN, CAL. 

























Bolton, de Ruyter & Co, 
BANKERS 


AND 


BROKERS 


MEMBERS OF 
THE STOCK AND BOND EXCHANGE 
S. F. PRODUCE EXCHANGE AND CALL BOARD 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 











Local, Eastern Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, 
Coffee, Grain and Provisions 


490 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 






107 Third Street, Portland, Ore. 









Private leased wires to all principal cities 
North, South and East. 











Rare Daffodils and Tulips 


FROM 


CORK, IRELAND 


WILLIAM BAYLOR HARTLAND, Specialist, Bulb 
Grower for 20 years, offers his Californian 
friends, though at such a great distance, at 
moderate prices, his rare collection of 
Daffodils and Many Flowering Single Tulips, the 
latter the finest put-together lot in Europe. 
His unique List of Prices post free. 


EVIDENCE OF QUALITY 


The Bulbs have just arrived in most 
perfect condition. I thank you sincerely 
not only for the “Extras” but for the fine 
quality of all. 

LUTHER BURBANK, 
Nov., ’99 Santa Rosa, California 





Your consignment of Bulbs arrived in 
the finest possible condition. To use a 
modern-day expression, they are as firm as 
golf balls. 

W. A. PROCTER, 
Sept. 25, ’99 Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


W. BAYLOR HARTLAND, F. R. H. S. 


Seedsman to Her Late Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, and 
Ard-Cairn Bulb Grounds, Cork, Ireland. 
Remit by Postal Orders made payable 
at Cork. 





A SERIES OF 


BEAUTIFUL 
YOSEMITE 
ENGRAVINGS 


TASTEFULLY BOUND 


Presenting more artistically the won- 
derful features of the great valley than 
any previous illustrations, will be sent 
to any address upon receipt of 10c. by 


JAS. HORSBURGH, JR. 


Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, S. P. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Union TRANSFER Go. 


Baggage Checked and Delivered 
Freight Shipped and Stored 


Everything handled that can be moved by horses 








MAIN OFFICE 








165 Stevenson Street 


Off Market, between Palace Hotel and Third Street 


Quick Delivery and Careful Handling 


Agents on all Trains of Southern Pacific Co. 


Telephone Private Exchange 83 
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Established 1850 
Telephone China 72 


CHY LUNG & Co, 


DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 


Chinese and Japanese Silks 
Fancy Goods 


and all kinds of Canton Crepe, Pongee Silk, 
Grass Cloth, Rice, Tea, Firecrackers, Nut Oil, 
Fancy Matting, Porcelain, Satsuma, Clois- 
sone Bronze, Ivory Figures, Lacquered Ware, 
Carved Ebony Furniture, Embroidered Silk 
Goods, Shawls, Fire Screens, Handkerchiefs, 
Bed Quilts, Satin Embroidered Curtains, 
Dressing Gowns, Etc. 


No. 640 Sacramento Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


FOOK, WOH & CO. 


Importers of and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Chinese and Japanese Fancy Goods 
CURIOSITIES 


Bronze and Ivory Toys, Lacquered Ware, 
Fine Crockery, Canton Crepe, Silk Handker- 
chiefs, Embroidered Screens, and all Kinds of 
Silk Dress Patterns, Fireworks, Teas, Etc. 


707 DUPONT STREET 
Near Sacramento SAN FRANCISCO 


Invoice Received by Every Steamer 
All Orders Promptly Attended to 





YUNE FONG 


Banquet and Restaurant 
710 JACKSON STREET 
Between Dupont and Stockton 


MEALS COOKED TO ORDER SAN FRANCISCO 








WOEY SEN LOW 


Chinese Restaurant 


No. 808 Dupont Street San Francisco, Cal. 
Dinner with all the delicacies of the season, 
served in the best Chinese Style. 


Tea, coffee, cakes, fruits and confectionery 
at all hours. FINE TEAS A SPECIALTY 
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LOOK AT THE ASSORTMENT OF GOODS CARRIED BY ONE HOUSE | 
| 





BICYCLES AND ALL PARTS PERTAINING TO THEM 





Boilers, Creamery 
Engines, Goods and =| 
Hoists, Etc, Supplies | 
Refrigerating Agricultural 
Plants, implements and 
Blowers, Etc. Extra Parts 
Castings for all Wire, Nails 
Classes of Work and Rope 


LAUNCHES AND ROWBOATS — ALL SIZES AND STYLES 






CELEBRATED | 
LUEGER PISTOL 

HARDWARE, 
CUTLERY, 

GUNS, PISTOLS, ETc. 





VEHICLES 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


FARM WAGONS 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 





BAKER X HAMILTO 


San Francisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles, Portland, Or., New York 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES, STATING CLASS OF GOODS 
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SANTA BARBARA 











HAS MORE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 
AND REQUIRES MORE TIME TO 
VISIT THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
INTEREST THAN ANY OTHER SPOT 
IN CALIFORNIA. THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
FOUR) HUNDRED GUESTS. WITH 
FORTY ADDITIONAL BATHROOMS 
AND NEW PASSENGER. ELEVATOR 
IT 1S THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN THE 
STATE. THE MANAGEMENT HAS 
JUST FINISHED THE BEST GREEN 
TURF GOLF LINKS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, FIVE MINUTES? STREET 
CAR RIDE FROM THE HOTEL 











DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


E. P. DUNN, PROPRIETOR 














THR KENYON 
Salt Lake 
City’s 
New Hotel 


Large, Superb 
and 
Incomparable 





DON H. PORTER 








THE CHICAGO @® ALTON 
“THE ONLY WAY” 


The perfectly managed, personally conducted Judson-Alton Excursions from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic Coast are operated over this line between Kansas 
City and Chicago, St. Louis and Peoria. A!so perfect connections are made at Kansas 
City and St. Louis with alllines from the Pacific Coast. Ask the agent to ticket you 
over The Chicago @ Alton and secure the luxury of Perfect Passenger Service. 


mT. 
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PLOWS 
CULTIVATORS 
DISC HARROWS 
BEAN PLANTERS 
SEEDERS 
DRILLS 

ALSO 
FARM WAGONS 
BUGGIES 


THE 
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SOLD BY 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Los Angeles 


CALIFORNIA 


Stockton San Francisco 


pon 


Earliest orange land in Cali- 
fornia. Water supplied by 
electric power. Crop is all! 
shipped for the holiday mar- 
ket. Enormous profits from 
bearing orchards. 


Correspond with 


Mt. Whitney Power Co. 


Visalia, California 








PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 


in good, safe real estate are not easily found. We 
are making — for our clients and can do so 
for you. If you have idle money (any amount) 


write for particulars. 


MERCANTILE INVESTMENT CO. 
253 SouTtH BrRoapway | 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


THE CALIFORNIA HOMESEEKER 


A monthly magazine—100 or more pages every 
month. Profusely illustrated —56 famous California 
scenes beautifully printed on art paper, free with 
yearly subscription. $1.00 per year; 10 cents per 
copy. Agents wanted 


THE CALIFORNIA HOMESEEKER 
20 BYRNE BLock 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 








Lands in 
Yuba County 
California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, 
Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and 
Alfalfa Lands in tracts to suit. 
Abundance of Water for Irri- 
gation where needed. : 








Prices from $25 to $100 per Acre 
FINE CLIMATE 


For Particulars write 
MARYSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





E. A. ForBES, President 
A. C. IRWIN, Secretary 


MARYSVILLE - CALIFORNIA 
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GARDEN SPOT OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN LUIS OBISPO 
COUNTY 


An Important Enterprise 


Among the most important movements of the season, looking to the 
development of this county, is the work undertaken by the West Coast 
Land Company —that of subdividing and selling in small farms the large 
grants located in the central part of the county. Such an undertaking 
could only be made successful by a company combining ample means 
with business sagacity. The Company holds a title to lands embracing a 
great variety in quality and price, and a man would be hard to please 


who could not please himself from the tracts they are offering for sale. 


The California — Paso Robles— Santa Ysabel— and Eureka Ranches, 
comprising more than 50,000 acres of the finest Agricultural and Fruit 
lands in the state. Also city property in San Luis Obispo, the county 
seat, and in the towns of Shandon and Templeton. 


Come direct to San Luis Obispo county, because in soil, climate, 
health, resources and rapid development, it surpasses other sections of 


the state and coast. 


This Company has the cheapest lands, improved and unimproved, 
for all branches of diversified farming, and the best terms of any 
offered in the state. 


Parties applying direct, or through the Board of Trade, either in 


person or by letter, will receive reliable information on all questions. 


San Luis Obispo County Board of Trade 


San Luis Obispo, California 


: 
* 
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Coronado Tent City 


Coronado Beach, California 


FINEST TENT CITY IN THE WORLD 




















A CITY OF SUMMER HOMES 


Coolest and Most Comfortable Climate 
Known 

Perfect Sanitation, Complete Sewer 
System, insuring Health 

Low Rates for Tents and all Living 
Expenses 

Pure Water, with Ice, FREE 

Restaurants under the Management of 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO, at 


POPULAR PRICES 


Grocery, Delicatessen, and Fruit Stores 
Bakery, Milk and Meat Depots 


Special Railroad Rates from Arizona, 
New Mexico and California Points 











PECK’S TOURIST BUREAU 
PACIFIC COAST S. S. CO. - 





Buy ‘‘CORONADO EXCURSION 
TICKETS ;”’ these take You and 
your Baggage to Coronado Tent 
City. (No other Ticket does this) 
These Tickets good from June Ist 
to September 30th 


Furnished and Unfurnished Tents for 
Rent 


Electric Lights; Music 
Children’s Swimming Pool, Safe Bath- 
ing and Boating. Best Fishing. 


EVERY AMUSEMENT 


Fine Band—over 20 pieces; every mem- 
ber an Artist. Dancing every night 











For Booklets, Rates, and all Information, address 


11 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
4 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Any Railroad Ticket Agent in Arizona, New Mexico and California 
H. F. NORCROSS 200 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, California, or 


MANAGER TENT CITY - 


CORONADO BEACH, CAL. 
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FREEMAN 
= HOTEL 


AUBURN, CALIFORNIA 


FREEMAN & WALSH, Proprietors 
SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO TOURISTS 
Elevation 1360 Feet Most Popular Resort in the Foothills 

















j or “ Aeolia,’’ to Californians and others who know, stands 
BIRD ALL PURE for the best of Olive Oils. Grown and bottled by F. Birdsall 
on Aeolia Heights, (olive orchard) Auburn, Placer County, 
California. Never sold in bulk; always under our branded cork and trade-marked label. 
Absolute purity guaranteed with cleanliness and care in manufacture. Highest quality, 
best flavor (only selected Picholene olives used). On the California Market ten years com- 
peting with other Pure California Olive Oils, and its reputation is unequaled. Also 
Ripe Pickled Olives in season. : : : Address E. S. BIRDSALL, AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 

The best is the cheapest for medicinal purposes and table use. § 

A product worthy of the Gateway County of this wonderful state. 








Head ters for C cial Travelers Modern Accommodations 


q 


One Block from Depot THE WwW. C. CONROY 
Free Bus to Depot ee O N R O Y Proprietor 


and Postoffice 








Correspondence Cheerfully Answered 


AUBURN, CALIFORNIA 








Doors, Windows, Blinds, Boxes and Trays 


SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE LUMBER CO. tne. 





Wholesale and Retail Dealers in PINE and REDWOOD LUMBER 

SUGAR and SISSON WHITE PINE Corner Center and Sonora Streets WHITE and SUGAR PINE 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 

Saw Mills at McCloud River and Ash Creek Yards at Fifth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco 











PLACER COUNTY J. H. WILLS 


Real Estate Agent 


ORANGE LANDS AUBURN Placer County CALIFORNIA 


Will state facts in regard to any lands—Deciduous Fruits, Berries, Grapes and Olives 
Gives full information to Homeseekers. Correspondence solicited. 














Lands for orange culture, dairying, stock raising, grain growing, 

all for omes general farming, deciduous fruits, and olives, with an abundance of rain- 

fall which precludes drouth. Central and Northern California is the land 
of promise. Write for catalogue giving full descriptions of improved and 


Health ana Profit “““"""=" 


G. O. HAYFORD, 503 J ST., SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
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ROYAL GORGE 





The Denver & Rio Grande 








and the 


Rio Grande Western 





offers to travelers an intensely interest- 
ing route over the Rocky Mountains, 
through Utah and Colorado. The 
scenery en route is wonderful — beyond 
description — mighty snow-clad peaks, 
gorgeous rock colorings, weird form- 
‘ ations, picturesque canyons, and, in fact, 
SALT LAKE allthe noted sight places can be viewed 

CITY only on this route. The only line pass- 
ing directly through Salt Lake City and 
Denver en route to the East. 

Through first-class sleepers daily be- 
tween San Francisco and Chicago and 
St. Louis. 

Through personally conducted excur- 
sions daily to Chicago, St. Louis and 
Boston. 

For free illustrated booklets, address 

F. W. THOMPSON, Gen’l Agent 
625 Market St., San Francisco 
J. D. MANSFIELD, Gen’! Agent 
124 Third St., Portland, Or. 
S. K. HOOPER, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent 
Denver, Colo. 
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‘Gem ofthe 2” 
Sierras”) 97 


This famous mountain lake, situated high in the Sierra Nevadas. 

is now in touch with all the world. The Lake Tahoe Railway & 
Transportation Co. bas completed a well-built and equipped line 
of railway from Truckee, California, the junction point with the 
trans-continental Ogden Route of the Southern Pacific Company, 
up the Truckee River Canyon to Tahoe City, the first point of 
approach on Lake Tahoe, 


NO MORE TEDIOUS STAGE TRIPS 


This railway, in conjunction with the steamer Tahoe, one of the 
best of lake craft, large, commodious, elegantly equipped and 
fieet, makes it possible now to visit all the resorts and attractions 
of this marvelous lake and grand mountain region without hard- 
ship or inconvenience, Ample and excellent hotel accommoda- 
tions at all of the numerous resorts, 


PROMPT CONNECTIONS AT TRUCKEE 

with overland trains, a quick ride of fourteen miles up the canyon, 
and a trip of several hours on the lake, comprises one of the most 
magnificent scenic panoramas on the American continent. 
Arrangements for stop-over and side trip can be made on overland 
tickets in either direction at slight additional cost. Send to this 
Company, or any agent of the Southern Pacific Co, for illustrated 
folder giving full information. 


Don’t fail to visit Nature’s masterpiece of mountain lakes 





Lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth 


&e OVER 
: “The Crookedest Railroad in the World’’ 
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Fomeseekers 








SUBDIVISIONS OF SOME OF THE RICHEST AND BEST 

WATERED LANDS OF CALIFORNIA ARE NOW BEING MADE. 

TEN, TWENTY AND FORTY-ACRE TRACTS ARE OFFERED 

AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. RAILWAY LANDS IN TEXAS, 

NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA ARE ALSO IN 

THE MARKET. IF YOU ARE SEEKING A NEW HOME NOW 
IS THE TIME TO COME TO 


CALIFORNIA 


SEE AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. ABOUT IT 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 





$ a 2 
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In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 
Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 


rE G@ 
via OMAHA “ir NEW ORLEANS; 


, ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 


GS 


AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pase’r Agent. 
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FRESNO COUNTY CALIFORNIA 


PASTURAGE FOR CATTLE BY THE MONTH 





Lodge and Entrance to Park, Kearney Vineyard Syndicate’s Property, Fresno County, California 


Alfalfa for Rent on Shares—Rental only One-Third of the Butter Fat 
4000 Acres in Alfalfa 


Fresno is the great Raisin county of California. Fresno will be the greatest dairy 
county in the United States. Time will prove the second statement, as it has already 
proven the first, and far greater wealth will come to it from dairying than from all raisin 
and fruit products. No waiting three to five years for a profit. Dairying produces cash 
every day in the year. 

As those who are not familiar with the enormous amount of feed produced by the 
irrigated fields belonging to the Kearney Vineyard Syndicate in Fresno county cannot 
understand how they are worth a cash rental of $12.00 per acre per annum, we now offer 
to furnish to tenants all the alfalfa their cows can eat for one-third of the butter fat 
produced, if the cows are good dairy stock and will give an average yield of say one pound 
of butter fat each day for ten months of each year. This will leave to the tenant two- 
thirds of the butter-fat, also all the calves and all the hogs raised on the skimmed milk. 
Considering the large amount of money invested in first-class land with first-class water 
rights, in leveling, checking, ditching and getting a good stand of alfalfa, and in putting 
up buildings and hog-tight fences, it will be seen that this is a very favorable offer and 
that far more money can be made by the dairyman in buying cows and renting this land 
than if he should sink his money in land and improvements. 

No winter housing and feeding of cows in California. Pasturage every day in the 
year. Alfalfa, the King of dairy foods. Therefore butter at half its cost in Eastern States. 

Skimming station of the San Joaquin Ice and Creamery Company on this property. 


—— WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO—— 


KEARNEY VINEYARD SYNDICATE, KEARNEY PARK, FRESNO CO., CAL. 
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THE ANIMATED IRON HORSE 


HOLT BROS. TRACTION ENGINE 








mpreswarn 





Hauling 50,000 feet of Lumber from the Mills to the Railroad 


Wagons designed for use with Traction Engines a specialty. 


We build Traction ENGINES, FREIGHT WAGONS, COMBINED 
HARVESTERS, WAGON AND CARRIAGE WHEELS, ROAD SCRAPERS, 
Hr... Barc. 


We also deal in extras and supplies of all kinds for combined 
Harvesters, such as Sections, Cylinder Teeth, Link Belting, Hecla 
Compound, Leather Belts and Lace Leather, Drapers, Axle Grease, 
Babbitt, Bar Iron and Steel, Blacksmith and Mill Supplies. 


CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. 


STOCKTON # #” #2 CALIFORNIA 


Represented by 


Branch Office and Store HOLT BROS. CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 30-32 Main Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





SZn-O-455 5 
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STOCKTON, 


CALIFORNIA 





EATON & BUCKLEY 


Stockton, 
San Joaquin Co. 
California 


Irrigated ... $30 to $6 - 


Small Tracts 


Water costs $2.50 per acre for 
season of four or five irrigations 





100 miles from San Francisco 





Olives Ripe Pickled 


Green Pickled 
PURE CALIFORNIA OLIVE OIL 


OUR OWN PRODUCTION 


We have 15,000 bearing trees, fifteen 
years old, near Stockton, California. 


Manufacturers of 


H. H. H. Horse Medicine, D. D. T., 1868 
Address H. H. MoorkE & SONS 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 




















and other properties. 


400 ACRES SOLD 


oe Weeon RAC 


The Choicest Garden Land ever offered in the vicinity of 
Stockton. Sediment Bottom Land purchased by experts 
in Truck Farming. Plenty of Water—Good Road— 
Only five miles out of town. 
from 5 acres upwards. Buy now. Only ten subdivisions 
left. Give us a call and obtain full particulars of this 


Can be bought in Tracts 


Correspondence Solicited 


C. M. WEBER & CO. 


Real Estate and Insurance 





216 East Main Street 





STOCKTON, CAL. 








HOMESEEKER 


Before buying farm or 
city property, call on us. 





We have choice farming, fruit and vine lands for sale in all parts 
of San Joaquin County, California. Oldest Real Estate firm in the 
San Joaquin Valley. Correspondence solicited. 


L. M. CUTTING & CO., Masonic TEMPLE BLDG., STOCKTON, CAL. 





VALUABLE RAILROAD AND WATER FRONTAGE 


FA R M Under Irrigation and close to big market, in lots to suit. 
-—__. in the heart of Stockton, the industrial interior city of 


California. For particulars, apply to 
LANDS R. Be. OULLAHAN 


Representing JULIA H. WEBER, heir to Estate of the Founder of Stockton 
17 North Hunter Street, Opp. Court House, Stockton, California 
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SACRAMENTO. VALLEY 
CALIFORNIA 


TEN THOUSAND MEN will be needed 


To Harvest 


the immense Fruit, Grain and Hop crops in the SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY this season. 


Industrious, thrifty young men from the agricultural districts of 
the East will find this the best year to come to CALIFORNIA and 
the great SACRAMENTO VALLEY. 


Five months of steady employment in harvesting the crops is 
assured, with continuous employment all the year to those who 
desire it. 


THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY PAYS THE BEST WAGES 
OF ANY DISTRICT IN THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


For more complete information address any of the following 
Vice-Presidents of the Sacramento Valley Development Association: 


J. W. KAERTH - - - Colusa County - : - - Colusa 
MORRIS BROOKE - - - Sacramento County - - - - Sacramento 
C. W. THomas - . . - Yolo County - : . - Woodland 
H. P. STABLER . . : Sutter County - : . - Yuba City 
RALEIGH BARCAR - - Solano County - . - Vacaville 
R. M. GREEN - - . Butte County - - - - Oroville 
P. R. GARNETT - - - - Glenn County - - - - - Willows 
C. F. FOSTER - - - TehamaCounty~ - - - - Corning 
J. H. WILLS - - : Placer County - - - - Auburn 
J. J. CHAMBERS) - - - Shasta County - - - - Redding 
J. M. WALLING - - - Nevada County : - - Nevada City 
E. A. FORBES - - - Yuba County” - - - . Marysville 
W. C. GREEN - - - El Dorado County Georgetown 
S. H. HILL - - - Siskiyou County : - - - Sisson 
W. S. GREEN, President - Colusa County - - - - Colusa 


F. E. WRIGHT, Secretary - Colusa County - . - - - Colusa 
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SEE THE STARS. 


“tate LICK OBSERVATO 


ON MOUNT HAMILTON 
IHERN PACIFIC 


roman JOSE IN THE HEAME OF CaLiFoRNiA‘sS 
BFFUL SANTA CLARA VALLEY 
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OSE HEADQUARTERS 9 OBSERVATORY 


OFGTHE MT. HAMILTON Miriam: 
THE MOUNTAIN CLIMB DELI! 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY ano OLD MISSION SANTA 
CLARA aAR®-CLOSE at HAND 
FOR DETAILS ADDRESS * 
HOTEL VENDOME, 
GEORGE P. SNELL, Manaccr 
SAN JOGE, CALIFORNIA 
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“6 WATER IS WEALTH 
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10,000 CUBIC FEET OF WATER A SECOND FLOWS OVER THIS DAM 
SOURCE OF IRRIGATION FOR 260,000 ACRES - 
THE LAND OWNS THE WATER AND IN PERPETUITY 


STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


ADDRESS BOARD OF TRADE, MODESTO, FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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| Start out From Fresno,Merced 
| Stockton,Truckee, Aubur Santa Rosa, 
| St Helena,Chico, Redding or From an 


one of many points onlines of the. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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7 Thousands of Things Picturesque and Interest: 
_ ing for Tourists to see in old Mexico. Special 
| Excursions durin October 1 902 Inquire 
OF any’ agent of fhe Southern Pacific. 
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